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Growing Shade Trees for City Planting 


It is an easy matter to grow cheap trees. Set out one or two-year-old f 
seedlings in the nursery and let them stand until they are large enough to 
sell. ‘They can be sold at a low price and at a good profit to the grower. 

Do you want trees grown like that? 

(,ood trees should be transplanted in the nursery about every three years, 
crooked and otherwise unsalable trees thrown away and individual attention 
given to each tree to produce a straight trunk and leader. 

Such transplanted trees will make an abundance of fibrous roots, which 
are the foundation of a rapid healthy growth. 


Trees which have not been frequently transplanted receive a severe check 
to their growth when they are moved and it takes them a long time to 
recover. 

Our stock is grown with every attention to the future health and condition 


of the tree. They are frequently transplanted, soil fertilized and constant 
cultivation given them. That is why our trees are in such demand. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 
Wholesale Nurserymen 
DRESHER, Montg. Co., PA. 


Advertising Section. When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City 





How Oklahoma City 
Boulevard System 


By Will 
President Board of 


On April 27th, 1909, we voted bonds to 
the amount of $400,000 for park and boule- 
vard purposes by a majority of 25 to 1, 
only taxpayers voting. I attribute that 
success to the fact that we had a compre- 
hensive plan worked out, and options for 
our parks secured, before we even let our 
City Council know that we were doing 
anything along that line, and we were pre- 
pared to answer any opposition that might 
come up. 

Another thing out of the ordinary: we 
treated the editors and reporters of all four 
daily papers as if they were a part of our 
Board. They appreciated the confidence 
and held their news for months, and until 
we asked for the bond issue. They were 
posted and stood by us. 

Our boulevard is 28.1 miles long, 200 
feet wide, rectangular in shape, surround- 
ing the city.* It is laid out with an auto- 
course in the center, 40 feet wide, with park- 
ings on each side, each 25 feet; then two 
25-foot carriage drives; the whole bordered 
by parkings, each 30 feet wide. No grade 
will exceed 4 per cent. The shortest curve 
in the auto-course has a radius of 955.4 
feet, and there are no reverse curves with- 
out a tangent of at least 300 feet. The 
crossings (steam, electric and highways) 
all pass overhead or underneath, thereby 
eliminating the necessity for any speed 
limit. 

All our bridges and culverts are to be 
reinforced concrete, which, by the way, are 
half finished at this time.t One contract 
for 23 bridges is nearly completed. We 
have made some remarkable contracts in 
our cement work, owing to the steel forms 
which we purchased. They have saved us 
many thousands of dollars, and we hope to 
see other park systems profit by their use, 
which can be done if they have much con- 
struction work of this kind. 

We received money on our bonds in Aug- 


* For diagram of this park and boulevard sys 
tem see Vol. L., page 121. 


+ This was written six months ago. 





Secured Its Park and 


H. Clark 


Park Commissioners 


ust, 1909, and opened our Engineer’s oftice 
on September &th. 

When you consider what has been done 
since that time, you must know we have 
been busy. We now have 14 miles of the 
auto-course graded, and three big grading 
gangs working on 3 miles of heavy work, 
which must be completed within 90 days. 
This included the big dam in the North 
East Park, which is 1,100 feet long, 44 feet 
high, and 90 feet wide across the top. The 
boulevard passes over this. It will im- 
pound a lake in the hills and bluffs of 60 
acres, very irregular in shape. We now 
have 19 inside parks in the city, of which 
Wheeler Park, of 44 acres, is the largest; 
it was donated by Mr. J. B. Wheeler, now 
deceased. Here we have our “Zoo,” and 
greenhouses. Our “Zoo” is the third best 
city “Zoo” west of the Mississippi River. 
We are also acquiring many miles of val- 
leys, and draws and creeks for parks and 
parkways, inside our greater park system, 
with driveways on each side of them. This 
avoids the low grounds being settled up 
by the negroes and poor whites, so that we 
may eliminate the filth, disease and crime 
that accumulate and exist in such places in 
our cities. 

We visited many cities to ascertain their 
mistakes, that we might profit thereby. The 
result was that we have violated many pre- 
cedents in building the park system. I will 
mention three at this time: 

1. Other cities began their park sys 
tems on the inside and worked out, as their 
respective cities grew. We began our outer 
or greater park system first, taking options 
for ten months on 1,680 acres of land for 
park property, believing the time to buy was 
then when lands were cheap. So far as our 
inner parks and boulevards are concerned 
we believed the property owners would give 
us small parks and parkways, connecting the 
business center of our city with our outer 
system. We have already had over $200.- 
000 worth of inside parks and parkways, 
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ranging from 200 feet to 700 feet wide entire bond issue. I mention this to show 
in valle given to us, extending several the commercial side of the proposition. 
miles. Our boulevard system passes through 
9. We: found that many eities did four large parks, ranging from 100 acres to 
not all autor the boulevards, 744, one at each corner of the city, thereby 
except at rtais | certain days, caring for all parts of the city equally, so 
and all under « r tions to speed far as large parks are concerned. 
They estal ed thei evards with nar In a general way, let me say, Oklahoma 
row |} t g ete., befor opened to settlement at the hour of 12 . 
the day of the autor e. We have estab ‘clock, noon, 21 years ago the 22nd day of 
hed ai race r park system, \pril last. Our city now has 84 miles of 
‘ontrary to park et asphalt paved streets, 25 miles of brick paved ] 
3 Not on t ted had taken ad streets, .75 mile of macadam, 350 miles of 
¢ 





Age # 


NATURE UNDEFILED—NORTH EAST PARK 


vantage of the e1 ed 1c of abutting cement and brick walks, no board walks, 
real estate on boulevards and surrounding 40 miles of sewers, and 93 miles of water 
parks, created by park improvements. We pipes. We now have a population of 64,205, 
secured at least 600 acres of excess lands, according to the recent federal eensus. 
which in five years will sell for about $1, (sur boulevard contains about 600 acres, 
500,000 if values inerea e-half as much which, included with our smaller parks and 
in the future as they have in the past, our greater parks, gives us about 2,400 acres 
the re by Si ring a ga | sum f money to if park property. 

put in the improvements on our system, In addition to the visits referred to above 
leaving park area sufficient for a city of a letter was sent to officials in some twenty 
250,000 people. Real estate along our outer cities. The replies received were published 
or greater system has advanced at this time in our daily papers, and assisted materially 
an average of 250 per cent. The enhanced in our campaign. As they show what the 
assessed valuation has been more than suffi- experience of typical cities has been, ex- 
cient to pay the necessary taxes to take tracts from several of them are appended, 


interest and sinking fund on our as well as a copy of the letter which called 
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them forth, this having been especial) 


requested by the editor of THe AMERICAN 
City, who believes that they will be of value 
in stimulating other cities to action while 
land can be obtained at a 
low price. 


comparatively 


‘May I impose on your time to the ex 
tent of giving me such information as you 


may think can be of benefit to us in ou: 
fight for a park and boulevard system 
‘You may think we are ambitious for 
a youngster—not 20 years until April 22. 
We have asked for a bond election for 


$400,000, for park This is for 


purposes 


AMERIC: 
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A NATURAL PLAY-HOUSE—NORTH EAST PARK 


1,500 acres for parks and some improve- 
ments thereon and improvements on a 200 
foot boulevard, 26 miles long, rectangular 
in shape, and about equal distance on all 
sides of our city. In the 1,500 acres are 
several hundred excess acres, excellent for 
townsite purposes, which we will hold fo 
several years. If values enhance the next 
five years as in the past five years, we can 
dispose of at least $400,000 worth without 
the possibility of even street cars reaching 
it, so you notice this is somewhat of a 
real estate deal also. Our 500 acres of 
boulevard will be donated to us by the land 
owners, yet we have some special interesis 
and the usual ‘bunch,’ who oppose parks, 


to fignt. We secured options on the 1,500 
acres for $160,000 in December (this is 
divided into three tracts, at three corners 


of the city). In case our option expires 
offers are made by individuals for the 
various pieces, aggregating $195,000 As 
these are ideal park properties, we dislike 
to lose the fight, and hope to swamp the 


for and they are 


L908, now paying them 
and oh! such a howl is going up 
* * 
Detroit, Mich., April 2, 1909 

“Your city can hardly be too yung to 
have a park system. However, you iy 
vour population is about 50,000 d now 
is your time surely to mak i rt. Mone 
expended on parks is 1 irned many fold 
to any city in a number of wa Th 
improve and beautify the cit enhance the 
value of property i undoubted] 
assist in lessening crime outdoor recrea 
tion improves the health of the com 
munity; in f , the benef e almo 1 
limited that come from a well-located 
system in any city. There is no time like 
the present 

“The cit of Detro ha lost 1 i! rood 
opportunities to extend its park s n 

“IT believe that every city should have a 
comprehensive plan for a park system, and 
then build and acquire property as rapidly 


as possible along those lines 
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“The Detroit park system was started 
in 1854 On the back page of our annual 


report you will find a table showing the 
expenditures each year since that time. In 
1879 this city purchased Belle Isle park 
700 acres, for $200,000 It was a hot 
fight at the time, but now the park 
valued at over a million dollars 

‘Don't lose the fight, but get the pro 
perty, and some day your enemies wil 
thank you for beating them out At lea 
that is the way the matter has terminated 
hers ‘* 

, > > > 

Camden, N. J., April 6, 1909. 

The first public park purchased by the 
y 18 nown as Cooper Park This con 
sists of 2.5 acres covering a block in the 
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LAKE DRIVE—NORTH EAST PARK 


residence portion of the city and cost 
$75,000, for which bonds were issued i 
mansion standing on the ground was con 
verted into a residence for the Superinten 
dent, with rooms for a free public library 
From the date of the purchase (July 


1896) up to and including June, 1904, ap 
propriations were made to the improve 
ment and maintenance of the park amount- 
ing to $23,000 

“In 1904 bonds for $90,000 were issued 


$80,000 being used to purchase 80 acres 
called Forest Hill Park just on the edge 
of the built portion of the city, and $10,- 


000 for improving the park Since that 
time bonds have been issued for improving 
Forest Hill to the amount of $52,000, and 
during the same period $32,000 have been 
appropriated for parks. as least one-half 
being used in Forest Hill 
“The city owns two acres called Pavonia 
Park, which when originally purchased by 
the citv in 1872 cost about $500. It also 
owns Whitman Park, two acres, costing 
“* This and the following letters were writ- 
ten by present or former park officials, whose 
names it has been considered best to omit to 
avoid any possible embarrassment to them 
on account of their frank statements Editor 
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$1,000. On this tract a stand pipe for the 
water department is erected. 


‘A tract adjoining the thickly settled 
portion of the city, called Pyne Poynt 
Park, covering 19.5 acres, is leased by the 


city in consideration of exemption from 
taxes 4 recent effort to purchase this 
tract resulted in a price asked for it of 
$247,500 After receiving the offer of the 


tract at the price mentioned, the city offi- 
cials have not seriously considered the pur- 
chase, The city owns 130 acres at Morris, 
about six miles above the city on the Dela 
ware River, which was purchased for an 
artesian well water system; the price paid 
was $37,550 This, while being utilized 


for the water system, is also being gradu- 
park. 


ally converted into a Farm lands 





for two or three miles around the city are 
generally assessed at $75 to $100 per acre 
Excepting for building operations, there 
has been no appreciable advance in the 
value of lands since the city’s several put 
chases, excepting the Pavonia tract.”’ 

. > 7 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 6, 1909 
“While Cincinnati has some 26 pieces of 
park property, it is just recently that we 
have gone into the park business in ear- 


nest. Therefore I am not in a position to 
give you as much information as I would 
like 


‘About four years ago the patriotic citi 
zens of this city established what is known 
as ‘The Greater Park League.’ They 


made an earnest and effective fight for 
more parks, and especially a Park Com- 


mission. They won their first battle by 
having the Mayor at that time appoint a 
temporary Board of Park Commissioners 
This Board employed an expert landscape 
architect, who mapped out a plan of park 
improvement, that we might start a vast 
park system for our city. This improve- 
ment includes a complete boulevard sys- 
tem connecting not only all the existing 
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parks and parks to be acquired, but con- 
necting every portion of the city with suit- 
able drives and parkways. When this 
plan is consummated our city will have one 
of the most complete park systems in the 
United States. 

“One of the strongest reasons that we 
have for this argument is that our topog- 
raphy in Cincinnati ranges from an un- 
dulating to a very hilly surface, some of 
the elevations reaching 400 feet 
city proper. 

“With the beautiful Ohio River encir- 
cling the entire city on the south, you can 
scarcely imagine the grandeur of the 
scenery, as viewed from some of the sum- 
mits that are being acquired for parks and 
parkways. 

“As regards the valuation of property, 
personally I can state after visiting very 


above the 
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$1,000,000 for park extension, and this is 
but the beginning. 

“Don’t wait in your purchases. A few 
days ago we bought 20 acres for $60,000. 
Three years ago it and 60 additional acres 
could have been purchased for $80,000. 


“In 1871 City Park (40 acres) was ac 
quired at a cost of $32,624. Within the past 
three months a tract of land abutting the 


park on the side away from the city sold for 
$2,000 to $3,000 per lot, averaging over 
$2,500 per lot of 5,000 sq. ft. each. 

“A series of ‘park blocks,’ 16 in one tier 
and 4 in another, extend through the city, 
and are separated by several blocks of busi 
ness property, preventing both tiers beirg 
connected into one continuous park. 

“Some of these were dedicated, some 
bought—five blocks costing $6,500. Con- 
tinuing these five blocks so as to connect 








THE SAME STREET 14 MONTHS LATER 


HOW THE SKY-LINE CHANGES IN A CITY THAT GRASPS ITS OPPORTUNITIES 


nearly a}l the park systems east of Denver, 
and making a careful study of the parks, 
boulevards, children’s playgrounds, and 
property adjacent to same, that values have 
advanced in all of those cities, including 
our own, from 25 to 100 per cent within 
five years after placing in good park con- 
dition this class of property; and I believe 
the strongest argument that could be set 
forth to advertise a park department is the 
greatly enhanced values of the property, 
along with the splendid advertisement that 
good parkways give to a city in having 
splendi4'» finished driveways connecting 
all parts of the city, for the use of its own 
population, as well as to draw from other 
communities people who are looking for 
good drives, splendid parks for breathing 
spaces, etc., and children’s playgrounds in 
all congested districts of your city.” 
a * > 


Portland, Ore,, April 7, 1909. 
“I am personally adverse to using the 
dollars and cents argument in a project 
that means happiness and wellbeing to a 
people. Economics show us that there are 
other and more important’ standards 
whereby to judge of progress and welfare. 
“Here we have just begun to spend 


North and South Parkways, it was 
mated four years ago would cost a quarter 
of a million. (There are five blocks neces- 
sary to make the connection, and each has 
buildings on it.) 

“Laws very generally recognize the en- 
hancement to property the establishment 
of parks give. 


esti 


“Municipalities are coming more and 
more to realise that it is not how much 
they can avoid doing and still exist, but 


that it is a matter visitors, investors and 
citizens of other parts look to see how 
much a community does for its own better- 
ment. Civic pride never had greater signifi- 
cance than it does today. It never had 
so much selfish bearing to it, since a com- 
munity must muster to certain standards if 
it desires to gird itself for the race to- 
ward growth, wealth, position and refine- 
ment. 

“The rate at which you acquire parks 
is largely a local question, such as your in- 
debtedness, borrowing power of the city 
in general, along with the probable rate of 
increase in population and land values. 

“T cannot advise you specifically in your 
case. It is theoretically possible to ac- 


quire land in such quantity and price and 
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so far ahead of actual need that it is ex- 
cessively costly since the investment might 
have lain wastefully idle for many years. 
Again it is possible to secure land just in 
advance of its need and at a fair cost, 
allowing just enough time to pass between 
its acquirement and most fulsome use to 
economically develop it for abundant use. 
Just what local application this has is 
largely for a community to solve for itself, 
but it is worth bringing this feature strong. 
ly to the fore—that if any error is to be 
committed, better by far is it that it be on 
the side of acquiring earlier than needed 
rather than later, since while undue haste 
and undue delay are expensive programs 
to follow, there is the added objection to 
undue delay in that your park areas wil! 
be smaller and less satisfactory besides. 

“T have spent my life in designing and 
constructing parks, and have yet to leari 
of any city ever charged with excessive 
premature land for park purposes. 

“If your city is dead or dying I would 
certainly recommend that you do not ex- 
pend your public funds for park lands; on 
the other hand, if you have a growing city 
the park needs of your community may 
well receive the serious study of all of your 
prominent citizens. 

“If you fail to secure park lands in a 
live, intelligent, growing community it is 
almost invariably due to a lack of educa- 
tional propaganda. When the case is pro- 
perly presented to them business men are 
the strongest supporters and most earnest 
champions of parks. Secure the reports of 
Peoria, Ill., on this score, and especially the 
educational literature of Mr C. J. Parker, a 
banker of Peoria. 

“As a final word I would suggest that you 
secure some competent landscape architect 
as expert advisor in your campaign. Such 
advice is well worth all it costs, and is de- 
cidedly an economy when viewed in the light 
of all the expenditures you will make in ac- 
quiring and constructing your parks.” 


Hartford, Conn., April 9, 1909. 
“The definite purpose to form a Park 


Commission in Hartford began in 1854, when © 


Bushnell Park was established. It is in the 
heart of the city, and contains 41 acres, and 
would today sell for much more than the 
cost of the land and all the money that has 
been spent in developing and maintaining it. 
Bushnell Park remained the only large park’ 
in Hartford until 1896, about which time, 
Riverside, Goodwin, 
Parks were acquired All these lands have 
tripled in value since then, and could today, 
be sold at a decided profit to the city, in} 
cluding all cost of maintenance and con- 
struction. Our largest park, that is, Keney 
Park, was acquired in 1896-7, and consists 
of 680 acres, on which over a half million’ 
dollars has been spent for development! 
This land is on the outskirts of the city, and 
could today be sold for more than the cost 
of land and improvements, although the ex 
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cess of gain over cost of Keney Park is not 
so great as with the other parks.” 
* * * 


Des Moines, Iowa, April 9, 1909. 

“TI observe you are having a lively con- 
test over the question of parks and park 
purchases. I ‘went through the mill,’ as the 
old saying is, in the city of Des Moines, 
where I served as Park Commissioner for 
many years. Was threatened with injunc- 
tions, jail sentences and defeat at reélec- 
tion because of park purchases when Des 
Moines had about 50,000 population. But 
we bought the parks, and while today the 
park properties purchased could be sold for 
at least $1,000,000, there being 700 acres or 
nearly that amount, the very opposition that 
once existed now commend the action, and 
even criticize the old Board because addi- 
tional purchases were not made. 

“If you have a growing city, if it is to be 
a city, then your own people should have 
confidence in the value of the real estate 
they in common own in the public parks. 
You need now 500 acres, even though it 
must be slowly improved. Nail desirable 
properties when you can, and get all you can 
up to a reasonable amount. Omaha, Des 
Moines, Kansas City, and Chicago have re- 
grets that do no good now, because of not 
making proper park provision in time. 

“Streets may be changed, stone buildings 
decay, and hills be lowered and low places 
filled in, trees be uprooted and thousands 
of years change even the water courses, buf 
the parks are located and dedicated to all 
of the people forever and forever. 

“In this city our wealthiest and most pro- 
gressive classes have favored all park pur- 
chases and park improvements. The heavy 
taxpayers find pleasure in providing for 
parks, and almost without exception thev 
have commended all that has been done. Of 
course, now and then, some man who dodges 
the assessor to save lying to him: some man 
who has made his thousands out of the 
value of the purchases made in this city, 
who selfishly wishes to live by that saying 
of grace: 


‘Oh Lord! Bless me, my wife, 
My son John, his wife, 
Us four, 

} No more, 

, Amen,” 


= not separate himself from a very few 


mills of tax annually, and he kicked. But 
/at the last election the member of the Park 


' Board against whom the strongest opposi- 
Pope and Elizabeth . es ape 


tion was made carried every precinct, and 
had a larger majority by several thousand 
than any man on the ticket against whom 
pposition was seriously lodged. 

“Yes, the people believe in parks. and Ot- 















should. Don’t stop with less than 500 acres, 
for if you do you will regret it. Ask the 
Don’t let Oklahoma make a 
If you have to do by patch- 
ork in your purchases, you will be held 
up extortionately by the very men who now 
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oppose your purchases, even though they 
serve on boards of condemnation.” 
* . * 
Lowell, Mass., April 10, 1909. 

“Lowell's population reached 50,000 in 
1875. Its growth since has been slow as 
compared with yours, and it is now a little 
less than 100,000. In 1875 we could have 
purchased 200 acres of land, mostly hilly 
and not well adapted to building purposes, 
not more than 1.5 miles from the center of 
the city, for $1,000 per acre. Later 30 acres 
of this land, the part which was valueless 
for building purposes, was given the city, 
and in 1893 four acres more were purchased 
to make good connection with traveled 
streets, at $15,000 per acre. 

“You ask in regard to land 2.5 to 3.5 miles 
from the center of the city. Much of such 
land is stony hillside, worthless for cultiva- 
tion, but having a small value as woodland. 
Such land could have been had in 1875 for 
$10 to $15 an acre. If cultivable land was 
included, the latter would have been worth 
about $100 per acre. The city is now nego- 
tiating for the purchase of two tracts, one 
of 24 acres for $14,000 and the other of 12 
acres at $60,000. The latter, though, is 
nearer the center, being wholly ‘made land,’ 
i.e., low land next to river which has been 
filled in with ashes, 

“anese figures represent actual condi- 
tions, past and present, and I hope they may 
be of use to you, for certainly you have my 
heartiest sympathy in the effort to secure 
such a splendid purchase as that of which 
you write.” 

* . . 
Worcester, Mass., April 12, 1909. 

“I find that in 1888 the city bought for a 
park two miles north from City Hall 39.42 
acres of land at $500 per acre. Fifteen 
years later they purchased two acres more 
adjoining, which cost $4,000 per acre. 

“This spring the city bought 15.7 acres of 
swamp land. The cost was $33,000. Ten 
years ago this could have been bought for 
about one-third.” 

. . * 
Madison, Wis., April 14, 1909. 

“If the people of Oklahoma know what is 
for their own interests, even from the low 
standpoint of dollars and cents, they will do 
just as your board is recommending.” 

>. . . 
Kansas City, Mo., April 21, 1909. 

“The Parks have cost Kansas City about 
$7,000,000, but two-thirds of the park land 
was donated by Col. Thomas H. Swope, to 
be exact 1,354 acres. Without the figures 
before me, I should state that the remaining 
land, say 600 acres, cost the city approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. Now, if you will look at 
the map, you will find that these lands lie 
on an average about as far from the center 
of Kansas City as the land you propose to 
buy there, but you propose to get 1,200 acres 
of land for $400,000, while Kansas City paid 
for half the number of acres approximately 
$5,000,000. In other words, I estimate that 


these lands would cost Oklahoma $4,- 
000,000 in twenty years, and then, as you 
see, they would not cost Oklahoma half 
what they have cost Kansas City. 

“If in 20 years the lands advanced 1000 
per cent, or 50 per cent a year, and it cost 
you 8 per cent a year to carry it, i.e., 4 per 
cent for sinking fund and 4 per cent for in- 
terest, you would be ahead 42 per cent, or 
500 per cent gain a year on your actual out- 
lay. This does not take into consideration 
the advanced value of other property for 
taxation. The park and boulevard system, 
as preposed by you, would add $20,000,000 
of value to Oklahoma real estate in the next 
ten years. The tax on this new valuation 
would exceed many times the tax required 
to meet interest and sinking fund. 

“Bringing this down to an individual pro- 
position: Suppose any business man in 
Oklahoma City could buy this property and 
pay for it in 25 years, only paying interest 
and taxes, would he hesitate one minute to 
do it? Or, looking backwards, suppose any 
one who bought property 20 years ago could 
have carried it without any payment, except 
interest and taxes, until today, what would 
he have made? 

“I regard this proposition in the interest 
of the city as so remarkably good that I 
ean hardly conceive of any community as 
wide-awake and up-to-date as Oklahoma 
citizens allowing it to slip by.” 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 23, 1909. 

“While it is true that the situation in 
Cleveland is probably different from that of 
your city, in that by this time the territory 
between the center of the city and the out- 
lying parks has become pretty well built up, 
yet it follows that that condition must pre- 
vail, in a very few years, in your city, if it 
continues to grow in the future as it has in 
the past. 

“Of course we recognize the value of the 
small neighbourhood parks or recreation 
centers. In a city of the size of Cleveland 
they probably have a greater value than 
they would in your city. 

“Here we have our centers of dense popu- 
lation and poor tenement districts. In many 
places three or four houses have been built 
upon a lot only intended for one. Each of 
these houses shelter three or four or more 
families with a great number of children. 

“In other sections land has become so 
valuable that space formerly occupied by 
dwelling houses has given way to large 
apartments and tenements, each sheltering 
more people than formerly dwelt upon an 
entire city block. It is to meet these con- 
ditions that we are establishing our small 
neighbourhood parks. 

“T imagine that in cities as new as yours 
these conditions do not prevail. It behooves 


you, however, to anticipate your future 
needs in this line, and acquire as soon as 
possible small tracts of land, ranging in 
size from two to ten acres, situated not more 
than about a mile apart. 
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“Reports show that 70 per cent of efficien- 
cy of the small park lies within a radius 
of about one half mile from its site. 

“Referring again to your boulevard pro- 
ject and outer park system. The plan out- 
lined generally follows that adopted by 
this city. 

“There are many reasons why it is desir- 
able to secure land for this chain of parks 
and boulevards as soon as possible. By se- 
curing it now you not only obtain the bene- 
fit of prices which are lower than they ever 
will be, but you will also probably be able 
to secure large donations for your boule- 
vard system, at least that is the situation 
we have found in Cleveland. You will also 
secure land at a time when the adjacent 
property is undeveloped, which as it de- 
velops will develop in conformity to your 
park and boulevard plan, and that immedi- 
ately adjacent will assume such a char- 
acter as to be in keeping with your parks. 

“As an indication of the rapid advance 
of property adjacent to parks, I will refer 
to an instance in our city adjacent to Rocke- 
feller parkway and Wade park. Land for 
Rockefeller parkway was obtained in 1895 
at a price of about $500 per acre. Land 
immediately adjacent to this parkway and 
fronting upon it is today selling for from 
$100 to $200 per foot front for lots about 175 
feet deep, while all of the property within 
a half mile or more from the park shows al- 
most a similar enhancement of value 


Capitalizing 


Early in October about eighty represen- 
tatives of commercial and civic organiza- 
tions from cities all over the country came 
together at Grand Rapids to attend the 
convention of the National (now Ameri- 
can) Association of Commercial Executives. 
It was a body of men representing the best 
type of American citizenship and pre- 
éminently active in the uplift and develop- 
ment of the whole country through its 
municipalities. 

The convention was a conference for the 
exchange of ideas on work being done in 
various sections. It was a time for getting 
together and finding out what the other 
fellow was doing successfully, and how his 
plans might apply to one’s own perplexities 
in civic problems. Rev. A. W. Wishart, 
of Grand Rapids, suggested that the Asso- 
ciation unite with the National Municipal 
League in broadening civic service effort, 
which he felt would receive a powerful im- 


“Of course while the actual value has 
gone up, the value upon the tax duplicate 
has relatively increased, and the amount 
returned into the public treasury has been 
considerably increased. In this way our 
parks within a comparatively short time pay 
for themselves as a financial investment, to 
say nothing of the relative increased happi- 
ness and health of the people. 

“I note your plan of obtaining more land 
than actually required, with the purpose in 
view of selling off property adjacent to the 
parks and boulevards at the increased prices 
which will prevail after the boulevards and 
parks have been established. I wish to 
commend you for your business foresight 

“IT have often noted that we could have 
made considerable by adopting a correspon- 
ding policy. We are, however, prevented 
from doing it under the law under which we 
are operating. 

Knowing nothing of the routes or areas 
chosen, but assuming by reason of the ex 
pert counsel that you have had that they 
are of the best, I can see nothing that would 
prompt the opposition of this commendable 
pian except the narrow-mindedness or per- 
sonal or partisan animosity of some people 
which prompts them to oppose every worthy 
plan for civic beautification or public im- 
provement, 

“I surely hope that this proposition may 
receive the endorsement of the voters at 
the coming election.” 


Civic Ideals 


petus from the fact that business men as 
represented in commercial organizations 
were behind it. He thinks that the Associa- 
tion should employ a secretary for this civic 
work, and an expert who should go about 
the country promoting it in various com- 
munities, the commercial organizations of 
which should guarantee the expense of the 
work. 

A number of excellent papers were read 
on the development of home and foreign 
trade and the methods of work adopted by 
commercial organizations. The point that 
is of greatest interest to us is that the con- 
vention was in hearty sympathy with the 
ievement to make cities better worth living 
in, and that, as President Clarence A. 
Cotton believes: 

“It pays to be good! The beautiful, at- 
tractive, healthful and well governed city 
can get more business, and its residents and 
visitors will be happier than those of tumble 
down communities with bad pavements, few 
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beauty spots and nothing in particular to 
look at.” 


The experience of Kalamazoo, Mich., il- 
lustrates this. After working hard and un- 
successfully to secure new industries, the 
city gave up all old lines of work, and 
began to make Kalamazoo a better city to 
live in; in two years 32 new industries 
located there without the expenditure of a 
cent for bonus. 

A convention like this shows the team 
work that is bettering cities everywhere. It 
is worth while attending such a gathering. 


The people who are always sending out cir- 
cular letters to the secretaries of boards of 
trade, asking how to make a success of this, 
that or the other scheme for municipal im- 
provement, should realize that the men who 
are devoting their lives to organization 
work cannot possibly put their experiences 
in a letter or on a postal card, and that the 
time and the place to get all their ques 
tions answered by “live wires” is the next 
convention of the American Association of 
Commercial Executives, which, by the way, 
will he held in Louisville, Ky. 


The Work of Business Bodies in Municipal 


Betterments 
By I. T. Van Patten 


Secretary Business Men’s Association of Portsmouth, Va. 


The increasingly responsible place in a 
community of a business organization, as 
compared with some few years back, and 
the general recognition of its enlarging im- 
portance, is making these bodies the center 
of commercial development in every city 
throughout the country. 

The Portsmouth Business Men’s Associa- 
tion was organized in 1901 by some of our 
most progressive business men who had 
awakened to the vast importance of wider 
and more intelligent handling of matters 
appertaining to the city’s development, by 
a constant and consistent presentation to the 
world of the advantages and possibilities 
which the city possesses. By organization 
more complete than ever attempted before 
conditions have been grasped and corrected 
instead of bewailed. The organization has 
confined its effort to practical problems, 
emphasizing the necessity for beautifying 
homes, public parks, public improvements, 
health and good government. In pursuance 
of this policy the Association stands today 
as the leading body whose interests are in- 
spired with the one purpose of accomplish- 
ing the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. 

Since the foundation of this body manu- 
facturing has increased 300 per cent, the 


population 60 per cent, bank savings 240 per 
cent; tive miles of asphalt and vitrified 
brick street paving has been accomplished, 
and by the erection of a filtration plant the 
city water has been converted into the purest 
and best in the country; the city’s garbage 
has been provided for by the establishing 
of a modern incinerator at a large expense 

Cities experiencing the largest growth are 
those whose citizens, by codperation through 
commercial and civic organizations, gener 
ate an aggressive confidence in the future 
and direct their own growth. 

The immense increase in the number of 
these organizations and their increased 
efficiency is a demonstration of this truth. 
However, in prospering we must not forget 
the press, the great reflector of public opin 
ion, for without its support the efforts of 
commercial organizations would be arduous, 
often misdirected, and in many instances 
ineffective. The commercial secretary is 
not slow to recognize this condition. 

The work of business bodies is going 
strenuously on all over the country and the 
Portsmouth Business Men’s Association will 
not weaken a single endeavor, but will con 
tinue to show the world that “In Port 
mouth there is Opportunity.” 























The Value of Effective Organization 


By Clarence A. Cotton 


Secretary Grand Rapids Board of Trade 


Once upon a time there was a dirty, 


clumsy and dangerous city, which eternally 
It had attained its 
great size very rapidly, because of 


boasted of its bigness. 
its loca 
railroad 
center, as well as a marine port of magni 
tude. 

A large 


ing from the western part 


tion, which made it a natural 


proportion of the people travel 
of the continent 
to the eastern, as well as those traveling 
south to 
this 


remained 


north, or vice versa, passed 
and 
an hour or a week left 


trom 


through immense town, whether 


they part 
f their money there. 
The town (for we shall continue to call 


it a town, notwithstanding its vast size) 
became rapidly and immensely wealthy; al 
so rapidly and immensely dirty, dangerous 
and altogether unattractive. This undesir 
able state of affairs culminated finally in a 
series of labor strikes, ruinous in far-reach 
ing effects. 

The reign of 


made the big town unattractive to visit, 


lawlessness and disorder 
let alone live in. 

No one seemed in a position to remedy 
the situation. There were not enough men 
on the police force, and what there were 
appeared to be in a state of disorganiza 
tion. No one apparently had authority to 
the atrocities going on in all 


well 


stop parts 


of the community, day as as night. 


\ race riot was threatened. The public 
state of mind was such that strong men 


feared to walk on the sidewalks when go 
they took 
where they 


ing home early in the evening 
to the middle of the 
could not be sandbagged from doorways. 

Up to the latter part of 1904 there had 
been no “great, central organized force” 
among the business interests of the big 
town. The feeling amongst the wealthy 
citizens seemed to be that the city could 
remain unsafe, beautiful or un- 
beautiful, filthy or cleanly, didn’t 
care much so long as they had elegant homes 
in the beautiful suburbs miles away from 
the great maelstrom of lawlessness. 


streets 


safe or 
they 
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But one old man—he was not so very old, 


but he came to be known as “The Old 
Man” because he did things, saw that 


the rich merchants and manufacturers were 
fooling themselves by their indifference to 
the downward course of the big town’s 
He said to the friends with whom 


he began to discuss the situation, “Boys, 


progress, 


do you realize that the other cities around 
us are getting business away from us? Do 
you know that those jobbers at Saint - 

are cutting into us pretty strong on hard 
boots and 
burg big enough to boast a wholesale store 


ware and shoes, while every 
is taking our drygoods and grocery buyers 
away from us every day? Why is it?’ 
There broken 
some match, 
all present lighted fresh cigars. 
“Tll tell you,” resumed The Old Man, 
“the buyers from other cities are making 
up their that if they can get the 
same goods in other cities at just as low 


was a stillness, only by 


one asking for a and then 


minds 


prices they are going to cut out this big, 
black Why should they come here 
and run the risk of being killed or rob- 
bed for the mere sake of coming here if 
they their money’s worth else- 
where? Why, you can sit in the smoking- 
room of any sleeper leaving here any night 
and hear the fellows congratulating them- 
selves on not having to stay here another 
night. And what have we with which 
to entertain them? We have theatres, res- 
taurants and parks; so has every other town. 
What have we to attract the lover of the 
esthetic, intellectual and artistic? 

“T tell you boys, we have got to brace up, 
I have been trying to 
F****** that it will pay 
financially to improve this town morally 
and Instead of looking and 
sounding like a huge blacksmith shop that 
people only like to dodge around, let us be- 
gin to reconstruct ourselves into the city 
beautiful of the universe where all mankind 
may be safe and happy.” 

The Old Man was not an employer him- 


town. 


can get 


or lose business. 
convince Mr. 


physical’ y. 
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self. He was a superintendent, and often 
referred to himself as a “mere clerk.” One 
day he called certain heads of departments 
of large commercial concerns together, and 
told them that while the grocery interests, 
boot and shoe interests, drygoods interests, 
the cold storage interests, and in fact 
each of the numerous commercial interests 
of the whole town had its separate associa- 
tion, there was no “great central organ- 
ized force” whereby the business interests 
which formed the real backbone of the com- 
munity, furnishing livelihood for the peo- 
ple, could cause law and order to be en- 
forced. 

“Let us have a great central organized 
force,” cried The Old Man. There was a 
fascination about his personality that 
caused the others immediately to respond and 
promise their support. A new organiza- 
tion was founded, and The Old Man, 
through an executive committee, which 
was appointed by the board of directors of 
the new organization, called a young man, 
to his assistance, and a constitution and by 
laws was formulated. One of the important 
features of the new organization was a 
committee representative of all the various 
trades and professions. As soon as this 
committee had been nearly perfected, The 
Old Man, who had been chosen chairman 
of that committee, one day took the floor, 
and in the midst of a soul-stirring speech, 
during which he marched from one end 
of the room to the other, beseeching the 
support of all present, and threatening them 
with terrible results if they longer refrained 
from actively participating in the reforms 
which he insisted were necessary, cried, 
dramatically, “If, in this vast city, there 
was planted a wooden cross on each 
spot where a man has been murdered, a 
woman violated, or other atrocities commit- 
ted, this municipality would be a forest 
of wooden crosses. How much _ longer 
shall we stand this? Is there one of us 
without enough red blood in his veins to 
roll up his sleeves, pitch in, and make our 
city right?” The Old Man won the meet- 
ing. It was unanimously decided that the 
big town must at once have 1,000 more 
policemen. But there was no money in 
the municipal treasury with which to pay 
them. The big town was bankrupt. How 
should the funds be procured? 
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It so happened that on this great com 
mittee, representing all the various trades 
and professions, there was a lawyer of 
ability. It occurred to him that the saloon 
license fee required in the big town was 
only $500 per year, whereas in other metro- 
politan cities the fee was twice such 
amount, and sometimes more than that. The 
lawyer suggested that the fee charged 
saloons in the big town be doubled. If 
that were done, the city would have over 
$2,000,000 additional revenue with which 
to pay 1,000 extra policemen. 

It transpired that another member of 
the committee happened to be a member 
of the City Council. He willingly agreed 
to introduce an ordinance for doubling 
the saloon license fee. The ordinance was in 


troduced and referred to the committee 
on ordinances, amidst the ridicule of near 
ly everybody. The City Council included 


many peculiar characters, a number of 
them being directly interested in the liquor 
traffic. “A fine chance they'll have to get 
that through,” remarked the leader of the 
ward in which the principal red-light dis 
trict was located, and who had a string of 
saloons on which he had to pay licenses. 
But a silent, continuous, insistent cam- 
paign had been started by the big commit- 
tee, which no one outside of it knew or 
understood. Taken up through the various 
trades and professions, thousands upon 
thousands of men, their wives and their 
children, were made to see that the only 
way in which their lives and safety could 
be insured and the value of property main 
tained was to have more policemen, and 
that immediately; also that the only way 
that more policemen could be paid was 
through doubling the saloon license fee. 
The system followed by the big commit- 
tee was so faithfully carried out that it 
was estimated that before the night the 
ordinance came up for vote in the City 
Council, more than 300,000 persons had 
either seen personally or written their 
respective aldermen on individual station- 


ery. 

Up to the last extra that evening, every 
newspaper in the big town predicted that 
the ordinance would he overwhelmingly 
defeated—didn’t have a ghost of a show. 
But the newspapers had not been informed 
of what the big committee had been doing 
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through its peculiar, but effective 
system; and no mention of what that com- 
mittee had been doing had ever been made 
in the public press. Therefore it 
great surprise when the ordinance was adop- 
ted by an 


very 


was a 
overwhelming majority; even 
the brewery alderman voting for it. 

In anticipation of the extra funds the 
city would receive the police force was im 
mediately increased, a new superintendent 
was substituted for the man who had been 
holding that position for years, the strike 
was shortly ended through the employment 
of honest and effective and the 
people began to get fear of 

i Soon 


officers, 
their 
nightfall. 
a mounted police force was es 


over 
going home alone after 
afterward 
tablished, and street 
gan. 

“The great central organized force” be 
gan to be a popular institution, and its 
membership rapidly grew. But there was 
one large business interest in the commun- 


ity which, while it 


traftic regulation be 


had a representation 
on the big committee, was not represented 
to any great extent in the membership, and 
which forever ridi 
euling the “great central organized force,” 
declaring that it (the particular interest in 
question) was “the big show” in that city; 
that the fellows who sold ribbons and pins 
downtown might need it, but that they 
(“the big show”) could get along very well 
without it. This arrogant spirit was car- 
ried to a ridiculous and profane extent 
until a certain sensational book was pub- 
lished which was so widely circulated and 
advertised that “the big show” interest did 
not know what to do to stop the counter- 
mands of orders from all over the world 
for its products. Finally they called on 
the big committee. It was decided that 
the book had outrageously exaggerated con- 
ditions; that “the big show” interest, sel- 


the personnel of was 
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fish as it had been, was being treated un- 
fairly, and that the market could not stand 
such £remendous losses in its business. The 
“big show” interest was not in a position 
to investigate itself, and the people at large 
would not be likely to take much stock 
in a rump investigating committee, organ- 
ized for the purpose. But the “great cen- 
tral organized force” was on deck ready 
for business, deciding that the attacks on 
the “big show” interests were exaggerated 
and unfair. The big committee, through 
the board of directors, appointed an in- 
vestigating committee of men of promi- 
nence in various parts of the coun- 
try. They made an investigation, and sub- 
mitted a report which satisfied the people 
throughout the civilized world that, even 
though the “big show” interest had always 
been selfish, its products were good. 

After the two great triumphs of organi- 
zation work told of above, (and of course 
there were many minor accomplishments 
constantly taking place), the “great central 
organized force” absorbed several other or- 
ganizations, such as the Shippers Associa- 
tion, the River and Harbor Improvement 
Committee, and organized a Convention 
Bureau, and now the “great central or- 
ganized force” is the dominant and con- 
trolling authority in the big town, which 
is rapidly carrying out plans for beauti- 
fying and making itself more attractive in 
every possible way. 

The big committee affords the thous- 
ands of members of the “great central or- 
ganized force” an open forum where they 
may present their ideas, and where all 
sorts of improvements, civic as well as com- 
mercial, may be presented, and, if they 
meet with the sanction of the committee, 
be carried out, impelled by the sentiment 
which the “great central organized force” 
is always strong to create. 


























The Model Tenements of Rome, Italy 


By Horatio M. Pollock, Ph.D. 


General Secretary of the Civic League of Albany 


“What is your most troublesome munici- 
pal problem?’ I asked the Mayor of Rome 
as he discussed city betterment with my 
American friend and myself one warm July 
day this past summer. 

“The housing problem,” he replied with 
out hesitation, “to provide sanitary homes 
for our rapidly increasing population is the 
most difficult task we have.” 

“Does the city undertake to provide 
tenements ?” 

“Not as a direct municipal enterprise,” 
continued the Mayor, “but indirectly the 
city is promoting the building of model 
tenements in many sections of the city. In 
the first place, the city remits the taxes of 
new tenements for two years, and this has 
inereased the activities of several real estate 
companies. Besides, the Municipal Council 
has provided for the formation of a corpora- 
tion to undertake the building of model 
tenements as a philanthropic enterprise. 
The directors of the model tenement cor- 
poration are appointed by the Municipal 
Council and serve without salary. The 
money to be used in building the tene- 
ments is loaned by the city with proper 
safeguards. The directors provide for the 
building, maintenance and renting of the 
tenements. From the income received they 
pay the city interest on the amount loaned, 
and make small payments on the principal. 
According to the scheme the city will be 
fully repaid in fifty years. Our best tene- 
ments, however, are those built by another 
company, a private one which makes money 
for its stockholders, but at the same time 
contributes greatly to the welfare of the 
city.” 

We expressed a desire to visit these new 
tenements, and the Mayor gave us a note 
of introduction to Senator Franchetti, presi- 
dent of the municipal company, and to 
Engineer Edward Talamo, manager of the 
private company that the Mayor had so 
highly praised. 

We first called on Senator Franchetti. 
We found him a wealthy philanthropist 
who was devoting a large measure of his 


time to public affairs. Although a member 
of the upper house of the national parlia- 
ment and a man of extensive commercial 
interests, he finds time to plan for the 
better housing and better education of the 
poor. He received us cordially and seemed 
glad to tell Americans what he was trying 
to do for his city. 

“The genius of Rome’s new tenements 
is Engineer Edward Talamo,” said Senator 
Franchetti. “He is the leader, planner and 
designer. We follow as best we can. 
Talamo and his company, however, cannot 
provide enough houses. Besides, his houses 
are too expensive for the very poor, so we 
are doing what we can to supply the city’s 
demands.” 

He further explained that the municipal 
company had already built several groups of 
tenements, and were well pleased with re 
sults both from a social and financial stand- 
point. As the work progressed new kinds of 
buildings were being erected, and new fea- 
tures were being introduced. He placed 
special emphasis on the new schools for the 
little children of the tenements. These 
schools were conceived by a woman physi- 
cian and teacher of Rome, Signorina Mon 
tesson, and were introduced in the tene- 
ments through the influence of Senator 
Franchetti and Mr. Talamo. After further 
explaining some of the details of the com- 
pany, Senator Franchetti invited us to in- 
spect their new tenements, and we gladly 
accepted the invitation. 

We found the tenements of three grades. 
The lowest grade is intended for unskilled 
workmen, and each dwelling or apartment 
consists of one, two or three rooms. The 
rent is about $1.40 a room per month. The 
second grade is for a better class of work- 
men. Each dwelling of this grade has 
three or four rooms, and the monthly rental 
is $1.60 or $1.80 per room. The first grade 
tenements are for skilled workmen, and are 
principally two-story cottages for one or two 
families each. A six room cottage rents 
for $15.00 to $18.00 a month. These new 
cottages are an entirely new feature in 
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tenement building in Rome The usual 


type of tenement has been the barrack of 
five stories built on a narrow street with 


little yard or court space. The new type 
cottages are in the suburbs where land is 
Still cheap. Each is provided with a ger 
éerous lot, and the new streets are of am} 


width. The 
are built in compliance with hygienic r 


tenements ot all three grades 


quirements, and the health and safety of 
the inmates are carefully safeguarded. All 
are built of brick and cement; the stairs 
are of marble and the floors of tile. Each 
room is well lighted by a window opening 


a< 





CITY 


Upon presenting Mayor Nathan’s letter we 
received. Mr. Talamo ex- 
work and purpose of his com- 
was careful to state that theirs 
that he 
a seven per cent dividend 


were cordially 
plained the 
hy, al | 
t a philanthropic enterprise; 
stoc kl olders, and found no difficulty 
At the same 
was endeavoring to help 


or his 
in accomplishing that result. 
time, he said . he 


moderate means of Rome to 
ve under most favorable conditions, and to 
mforts of life. 

secret of your success?” I 


the people of 


1 ) the | 
“What is the 


~ COURTYARD OF ONE OF THE OLD-STYLE TENEMENTS 


on the street or a large yard, and each 
tenement is provided with a sanitary wat 
closet. The tenements are in groups, and 


each group is provided with a caretaker 
who is continually on duty. In some groups 
there is a beginning of a community life, but 
this feature is much better developed in 
the tenements under Talamo’s supervision. 
Contrasted with the old tenements of Rome 
the new ones built by Senator Franchetti’s 
company are a paradise. 

We remembered, however, that the Sen 
ator had told us that Talamo was the leader 
and genius in tenement building. We 
therefore called on the great engineer and 
home builder of Rome, Edward Talamo. 


“The development of social interest in 

ir tenants,” he answered. “Our tenants 
have a live interest not only in their own 
apartments and comfort, but in the wel- 
fare of the whole community. We exert 
every effort to develop an esprit du corps 
group. We give prizes to the 
tenants for the best kept apartment, and 
to the children for good work in the schools 
and good behavior. In the fall of each 
year we hold an annual feast day or picnic 
in each group. On this occasion the prizes 
are distributed, and a general good time 
is enjoyed. By these means our expendi- 
ture for repairs is remarkably low. More- 
over our tenants are well pleased with the 
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treatment they receive, and seldom move. velous results. The children also have their 


Of course we are careful to select from garden, in which each has his own plants, 
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our many applicants the tenants who will and all have some plants in common. All 
be most likely to enter into the spirit of the work in the garden is done by the 
the community. But you must visit our childres 
tenements. Your own observation will give From the school we went in the library, 
you the best idea of what we are doing.” a large room furnished with good books 
Thereupon Mr. Talamo directed his as hese are entirely free to the tenants, who 
5 sistant to furnish us with full information are encouraged to use the room freely. So 
| concerning the building and management great ; interest have these tenements 
of the tenements, and to snow us as mai iroused in Rome that Queen Margharita 
\ groups as we cared to visit. the beloved queen mother of Italy, |} 
ry = z . $ | 
X See eee ‘nid Sod 74 sidted ror | 
THE SAME YARD AS REMODELED BY EDWARD TALAMO 
; We visited three groups of these remark- voluntarily given many books fo these 
able homes. As we entered the spacious libraries. 
yard of the first group we were attracted Another g room of interest was the 


il ra 
by a neat one-story structure in the center sewing room. Here were a half-dozen new 


of the yard. This proved to be the “Casa g machines fitted up with electric 
dei Bambini” (the children’s house), a rs. For a trifling fee the women of 





nements come here to do their familh 


| school of the Montessorial type for children 
from four to seven years of age. A teacher sewing, and incidentally become acquainted 


is provided by the company, and the schools with each other. 
are entirely free to the tenants. The work A general bath house is also a part of the 
of these schools is designed to develop initia tenement group. One side is for men and 


tive and individuality in children during the other side for women, and both are 
the formative years. The special senses are fitted up with shower and tub baths. The 
carefully trained, and the little ones are shower baths are free, but a small fee is 
taught to read and write. The system is charged for the tub baths. 

a very excellent one, and is producing mar- The most noteworthy features of 
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tenements 
guarding 
a room oy 
is the tene 
a licensed 
the service 
free to the 
sary for t 
tient’s rox 
is charged. 
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A DISPENSARY IN ONE OF THE GROUP TENEMENTS 


are the provisions for the safe 


of the health of the tenants. In 


ming off the large central court 
ment dispensary, and in each is 
physician. This dispensary and 


ss of the physician therein are 
tenants. When it becomes neces- 
he physician to call in the pa 


f f 


m a fee of twenty cents a visit 


The presence of a physician is 





a wonderful help to these people. Con 
tagious diseases are checked at once, and 
the sick expense of the families is greatly 
lessened. The death rate in these tene- 
ments is reduced to seven per thousand, 
while in many of the old tenements of Rome 
it is as high as thirty per thousand. In 
Talamo’s tenements there is no tuberculosis, 
and no unhealthy conditions are permitted. 

I'he homes themselves are triumphs of 
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architectural design. There are no dark 
rooms and no air shafts. Each room has 
a large window opening out of doors 


either on the street or on an ornamental 
yard. In the newer tenements there is a 
central heating plant and a central vacuum 
cleaning plant. All of the buildings are 
fireproof. Moreover they are 
both inside and out. 

Altogether these tenements are a wonder 
ful example of what may be done by a com- 


attractive 


A GENERAL LIBRARY IN THE GROUP TENEMENTS 


munity working together in harmony with 
a guiding spirit. Moreover they 
standards of tenement building which other 
builders of Rome must attempt to reach 
In the development of the group idea we 
believe Mr. Talamo has made a valuable 
contribution to the science of home build 
ing. Surely the rising generation of Rome 
and the generations that are to follow will 
have great reason to bless the 
Edward Talamo. 


establish 


name of 


The Work of the Commercial Secretary’ 
By Robert G. McClure 


Secretary Indianapolis Commercial Club 


If we are to serve our employers and our 
communities for their best interests we 
must make a success first of all in creating 
the highest regard for the new profession of 
the commercial and civic secretary by mak- 
ing ourselves efficient. In this age profes- 
sions and trades are increasing in numbers 
as the years go by. We know that a few 
years ago it was impossible in American 
cities to progress in a wholesome way be- 
cause of the ever and always unfortunate 
interference of politics and politicians. To- 


day the country is coming to learn that the 
“new profession” must be dealt with be 
cause in its exalted position it is the most 
direct representative of the commercial and 
civic activity of the community; and after 
all it is the business people and not the 
politicians who should say what should be 
done or what must be done, in our munici 
palities, whereby the growth will be whole 
sale and lasting. 

° From an address delivered before 


annual meeting of the National 
Commercial Executives 


the fifth 
Association of 


ee 
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A Campaign for a Commission Form of 
Government 
By Christie Benet 


City Attorney of Columbia 


Columbia, the capital of South Caro 
has, including her suburbs, a population of 
about fifty thousand. This population is 
as purely American as can be found in the 
United States, and the questions regard 
ing immigrants and immigration are not 
known. 

Until April, 1910, Columbia had been 
working with the usual aldermanie form 
of government common in America. The 
city was divided into five wards; and each 
ward worked for all it could get, with 
no regard to the good of the whole, and 
with no fixed plan of permanent improve- 
ments. The Aldermen and Mayor were 
elected every two years, and at each elec- 
tion the new Council was ushered in with 
great hopes. 

The men who composed the Council were, 
in most cases, excellent citizens, and great 
things would be expected of them; but 
time after time these hopes were blasted, 
and the body municipal rocked along in 
the same old way—each ward for itself, 
and the Alderman who could not get what 
his ward wanted was soon made to feel 
that he was unfit to represent it. It mat- 
tered not if the treasury was empty when 
Ward X wanted something done; pressure 
would be brought to bear upon the Alder- 
man from Ward X, and the work would 
be done, and the cost go to add another 
item in the floating indebtedness. 

Although no specific allegation of graft 
had been made, for some years the feeling 
had been growing that Columbia was not 
getting value received for the taxes paid, 
and that the City’s affairs were handled 
in an unbusinesslike way. Finally the 
Columbia Chamber of Commerce appointed 
a Committee on Municipal Government, 
directing that the Committee should make 
a careful study of the various forms of gov- 
ernment existing in American cities, and 
embody its findings in a report adapting 
the best of these forms of government to 
local conditions. 
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Chis Committee made a thorough inves- 


tigati 


on, and in due time began to pre- 
pare its report. It was then found that 


John J. McMahan, Esq., an attorney of 
the Columbia Bar, who was a member of 
the South Carolina Legislature from Rich- 


land County (of which Columbia is the 
‘ounty seat), had been conducting an in- 
vestigation on his own account, and had 
prepared a bill for a commission form of 
government for Columbia, patterned after 
the Des Moines system, and intended to in- 
troduce it at the 1910 session of the Legis- 
lature. Mr. McMahan and the Committee 
from the Chamber of Commerce joined 
forces, and the result was the McMahan 
Bill, which was passed by the South Caro- 
lina Legislature at the January session, 
and became a law on 21st day of January, 
1910.* 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
ive a summary of the law, except in so 
ar as such summary shows its essential 
provisions. The law provides for a Mayor 
and four Councilmen to be chosen at large, 
the Mayor to be paid, annually, $2,500, 
and the Councilmen $2,000 each. The powers 
of the Council are distributed among these 
five officers by appointment of the Mayor, 
and may be redistributed by vote of the 
Council. A yea and nay vote is required 
on all matters other than meetings and ad- 
journments, and the referendum, initiative 
ind recall are all authorized. Absolute pub- 
licity in the matter of appropriations is 
provided for, and no franchise can be 
granted without a vote of the electors 
thereon. A Civil Service Commission is 
provided, and all public officials and em- 
ployees are placed in its control, and can- 
not be removed except for cause upon the 
joint vote of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the City Council, after a public 
hearing. A new feature is that the office 


‘ 


* This Act was permissive, not mandatory, 
and the campaign referred to later was to 
secure its adoption by Columbia. —Eprrtor 
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of City Attorney is given broad powers, 
and it is made the duty of this official to 
see that the law in every particular is 
enforced. He is required to take necessary 
steps to enforce its provisions, and in case 
of violation or oversight is, on his own 
initiative, authorized to have indictments 
brought and prosecutions made. 

Columbia is in a Democratic state, and 
the Democratic majority is so large that a 
choice in the Democratic primary is equiva- 
lent to an election at the general election. 
Necessarily this results in indifference on 
the part of the average voter to the general 
election and an absolute distaste to regis- 
tration, since the qualification to vote in 
the general election renders the voter eli- 
gible to jury duty. The McMahan Bill 
required that no person could vote in the 
city primary unless he was a registered 
elector and had paid all taxes assessed by 
the state, county and city. This provision 
was severely criticized by all old line poli- 
ticians, who claimed that it would result 
in a very light vote, and would deprive 
many citizens of their voting privileges. 
To meet this condition, to secure as large 
a registration as possible and to have the 
advantages of the commission form of 
government properly put before the people, 
a Committee on Publicity was formed, and 
this Committee immediately began a cam- 
paign to bring about these ends. 

This Committee met daily at 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon and went over the situa- 
tion carefully, making such changes in its 
plans as the needs of each day showed 
advisable. It secured as complete a list 
as possible of citizens eligible to vote, and 
sent a personal letter to each one. This 
letter was as follows: 


THE COMMISSION FORM OF GOV- 
ERNMENT will make Columbia a cleaner, 
bigger and stronger City, and one free from 
Ward politics. A Mayor and four Coun- 
cilmen will be elected from the City at 
Large—not from particular wards. They 
will be responsible to the people, who can 
at any time recall them from the office to 
which they have been elected. 

Columbia has an annual income, from all 
sources, of about $360,000.00. Do you see 
where Columbia, under the present form of 
government, gets $300,000.00 value received? 
Don’t you think this money, properly ez- 
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pended would give Columbia BETTER 
SCHOOLS, more PAVED STREETS, and 
an EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL GOV- 
ERNMENT? 

If you do, VOTE for THE COMMIS 
SION FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 

You cannot vote until you are properly 
registered. To register you must have a 
certificate from the County Board of Regis 
tration, whose office is on the Second Floor 
of the Court House, and will be open each 
day from 9 A. M. to 8 P. M., until the night 
of Wednesday, March me Then take this 
certificate and your tax rece ipts to the O fice 
of James S. Verner, City Registrar, at 1216 
Washington Street and he will issue you 
your City Registration Certificate. 

DON’T PUT THIS OFF. We urge 
you to give Columbia a chance to have the 
best form of City Government known. 


Posters and circulars urging the citizens 
to register were placed in stores, street 
ears, and other public places, and were 
found very effective. 
posters used: 


lf You Want Columbia to Be 


CLEANER 
BIGGER AND STRONGER 
FREE FROM WARD POLITICS 


lf You Want Columbia to Have 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
MORE PAVED STREETS 


AN EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 
GOVERNMENT 


lf You Want to Know Where and Why 


YOUR TAX MONEY GOES 
Vote For the Commission Form of Government 


This is one of the 














To Vote you must Register. To Register 
take your Tax Receipts and go to the OFFICE 
of the COUNTY BOARD of REGISTRATION on 
the Second Floor of the Court House. Both 
the City and County Registrars will be there 
and will Issue you the Required Tickets. The 
Office will be open from 9 a. m. to 8 p. m. for 
Six Days, beginning Thursday, 24th of February. 

As a result of the letters and posters, 
it was soon found that the City Registrar 
would need additional help, and the Com- 
mittee provided clerks for him. Shortly 
after the letter of Feburary 25 was sent 
out it was found that those opposed to the 
new form of government were stating that 
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the bill was drawn to serve certain inter- 
ests, and that the voters did not know 
what was in it. The Committee decided 
that a letter addressed to each voter, en- 
closing a copy of the full text of the Act, 
would be the most effective way of an- 
swering these statements. This letter was 
then sent out: 

We send herewith a certified copy of the 
entire Act providing for a Commission 
Form of Government for Columbia, and 
want you to read it carefully. 

The proposed change of government is a 
radical one, and our committee wants every 
qualified elector of the city to know exactly 
what is to be settled on the 2nd of April. 
The Commission Form of Government is 
the People’s government and can only serve 
tts full purpose when all of the voters un- 
derstand its requirements and provisions. 
We, therefore, ask that you will read this 
Act carefully, and after reading same, if 
there are any provisions or requirements 
therein that are not clear and on which 
you wish information, if you will send a 
written request signed by your name in 
full to CHRISTIE BENET, Chairman, 
National Loan & Exchange Bank Build- 
ing, the committee will answer same 
through the public papers. 

We also beg to call your attention to 
the articles appearing in THE STATE 
and THE RECORD and which will appear 
from now until the date of election. 
EVERYBODY’S Magazine for April has 
an article showing the experience of five 
cities with the Commission form of Gov- 
ernment, and if you are interested in learn- 
ing just what has been done elsewhere un- 
der this form of government, you will find 
accurate information therein. 

We want the COMMISSION FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT for Columbia, and still 
more we want every man voting for it to 
know just what he is voting for, and are 
sending you the enclosed Act in order that 
you may know exactly what the city will 
have after the law goes into effect. 

If you want information, ask us. 

During the whole campaign, the papers 
of the city did splendid work in giving 
the Committee all the spate we needed; 
and, in addition, printed an excellent series 
of articles on the commission form of 
government in other cities and its advan- 


tages as applied to Columbia. On the 
same date that we sent out the letter of 
March 22, both papers printed the Act in 
full, and this letter and the articles in 
the papers at this time carried the day. The 
absolute good faith in the movement for 
the new government was thereby shown, 
and the opposition, which was endeavoring 
to unsettle public opinion on the ground 
that the text and powers of the bill were 
unknown, subsided. 

The vote on the question of the adoption 
of the new government was held on April 
2, and the friends of the measure were 
delighted when it was adopted by a vote of 
1310 to 68. It merely shows what work 
coupled with absolute frankness can do in 
any municipality, and is a further indica- 
tion that the voters want the best govern- 
ment possible, and will vote for it if they 
understand that it is not being furthered 
by any set of men or any particular in- 
terest. 

The feeling of confidence in the new 
government which has been engendered is 
worth all the time and energy which it took 
to get it; and, in a practical way, the favor- 
able attention which has been attracted to 
Columbia and the interest which our citi- 
zens now show in the working out of our 
problems have been the greatest incentive 
to patriotic work, and promise well for 
the ultimate success of the plan. 

The total expense of the campaign was 
less than $500, and this was met by sub- 
scription raised with practically no effort. 
Sixty-nine men subscribed to this fund, and 
it would have been easy to raise three times 
as much if we had needed it. 

The new Council has been elected and 
has taken charge of the city government. 
It is not expected that it will be able to 
accomplish a great deal during 1910, as 
the city budget had already been made up 
by the former Council and the appropria- 
tions made for 1910. The new Mayor and 
Councilmen promise Columbia that their 
administration will make her as conspicu- 
ous among the cities of the Eastern States 
as Des Moines has been among those of 
the Middle West, and the feeling of city 
strength which has been inspired by the 
success of the movement for the best form 
of municipal government known is one of 
the most valuable assets that we have. 























The Conning-Tower 
Arthur H. Grant, Editor 


Protecting City Employees 


If he is reported correctly, Mayor Brown, 
of Kansas City, Mo., has taken a new step 
in advance along the line of putting city 
employees on a business footing. A des- 
patch states that he has forbidden city 
employees making Christmas presents to 
their superiors. Even those who did not 
wish or could not afford to contribute to 
these “gifts” have feared not to do so for 
obvious reasons. Mayor Brown is also quot- 
ed as saying that the only way for subordin- 
ates to obtain and retain the favor of their 
superiors is by doing well the work for 
which they are employed. It is little in- 
cidents like these that make us hopeful 
for the future of our cities. 


ove 
Civic Pensions 


On the other hand there are in various 
cities movements on foot to provide pen- 
sions for city employees. These plans should 
be nipped in the bud. As a rule, city cleri- 
cal employees work fewer hours and receive 
larger salaries than men and women occu- 
pying similar positions in business houses. 
There is, therefore, no reason why they 
should be exempted from making their own 
provision for their declining years that 
other people have to make, and there is 
every reason for protecting the cities from 
the imposition of such burdens when every 
dollar of their income is needed for better- 
ments that affect the welfare of the entire 
population. The proposition is also mani- 
festly unfair, because it means that work- 
ers in other lines would be taxed to estab- 
lish a limited pension system from which 
they would derive no benefit. If we are 
to have a pension system, let it be a gen- 
eral one which does not discriminate in 
favor of city employees, but that is an 
economic question that lies outside the field 
of Tue American Crty. The case of fire- 
men and policemen who are injured or 
killed in the line of duty is a very different 
one; but there is no good reason why they 
should be favored above workmen in other 


hazardous employments. The solution of 
that problem may be found in the French 
system which provides for definite pensions 
in the case of every workman killed or in 
jured in the performance of duty. The pen- 
sions are paid by the employers, who in 
turn protect themselves by a general acci- 
dent insurance policy. 


we 
Experts and *‘ Experts ”’ 


In these days, when cities are awakening 
to the need for expert advice in regard to 
improvements the cost of which may run 
into millions of dollars, it is timely to utter 
a word of warning in regard to some of the 
men who offer their services as “experts.” 
An expert is a man who usually has had a 
thorough professional education and who 
certainly has had years of practical ex- 
perience. THe is painstaking, cautious and 
thorough, because he knows how easy it is 
to be deceived by superficial observations, 
and has no desire to risk the reputation so 
hardly acquired. But for a man to become 
an “expert” it takes only a few months, or 
even weeks. The reading of a few books, 
the more technical parts of which he usually 
is incompetent to understand, and the 
working out of some crude theories which 
look well in print (writing a book is es- 
sential) and sound plausible to the lay- 
man, but which the real expert knows to 
be thoroughly impracticable—these are all 
that are necessary to transform a lawyer 
or a professor of economics into an “expert” 
in the installation and maintenance of pub- 
lie works. These “experts” are so highly 
paid that it is not strange that there have 
been so many of them. The damage they 
have done is almost incalculable, not only 
by causing immense waste of public 
money, but also by casting discredit upon 
the real experts from whom the layman 
does not readily distinguish these quacks. 
New York has just had a somewhat expen- 
sive experience with an “expert” who un- 
dertook to prevent certain wastes, and who 
did so,—but at a cost which would have 
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made it cheaper to allow the waste to con- 
tinue. Cities will do well to enquire, 
especially about experts who offer their 
services, whether their titles are selfassumed 
or are recognized by their professional col- 
leagues. 
ww 
Avoiding Snags 


The progress of the commission form of 
government is being bitterly opposed by a 
certain class of politicians who realize that 
its adoption will put them out of business. 
It is therefore wiser not to arouse the an- 
tagonism of more of these men at one time 
than is absolutely necessary. So, instead 
of introducing in the state legislatures bills 
authorizing all cities to adopt such form of 
government, it is better to make the law 
applicable only to cicies of a certain size. 
For instance, if the city desiring such a law 
has a population of 40,000 the law should 
be drawn so as to make it applicable to 
cities of 30,000 to 50,000. This was the 
way in which Columbia, 8. C., got its per- 
missive law. 

Ss 
A Bit of Heresy 


German city planners, as illustrated in the 
September issue, are taking the crazy-quilt 
as their model for additions to their cities, 
and the mania is apparently spreading to 
America. That there is an esthetic value 
to this method of laying out streets cannot 
be denied. But there is another side to 
the question which is apparently being lost 
sight of, and that is the inconvenience of 
a street plan that is a maze compared with 
which “Rosamond’s Bower” was simplicity 
itself. It is pleasant enough to lose one- 
self for a while in the winding paths of 
a park; but streets are designed primarily 
to enable people to go readily from one 
part of a city to another. A street plan 
that is confusing thereby defeats its own 
purpose, and there is much to be said in 
favor of the at present out of fashion 
checker-board plan with numbered streets. 
In small cities that expect to stay small 
this consideration may have little weight; 
but a large city that deliberately increases 
the difficulties of traffic does so at its peril. 
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Moreover, straight parallel streets may be 
made very beautiful, and by different treat- 
ment as to trees, etc., may avoid the same- 
ness that is oppressive. Variety can also 
be added by the diagonal arteries, the 
necessity for which is being more and more 
recognized. We shall do well to hesitate 
before following Germany’s example in 
this matter. 


o% 
A Doubtful Prescription 


Lhe writer of the letter from Portland, 
Ure., to Oklahoma City (reproduced on 
another page) advises a city that is dead 
or dying not to spend its money on parks. 
But what if its moribund condition is due 
to lack of just such breathing and play 
spaces‘ The growth and prosperity of many 
cities has been retarded just because they 
have not made proper provision for the 
welfare of their inhabitants. Their poli- 
ticians have been so busy looking out for 
their own retention in office that they have 
neglected the civic developments com- 
mitted to their care, and the business 
men have been so engrossed in making 
money that they have not given the matter 
a thought—until they found themselves 
outdistanced by cities that have seen 
and acted upon the larger conception of 
civic development. Gentlemen of the count- 
ing-room and the council chamber, play- 
grounds and parks and cleanliness and 
heauty bring bigger dividends to cities than 
political squabbling and the sort of public- 
ity campaigns that rely on shouting rather 
than doing. 

2) 
The Cities’ Roll of Honor 


Although there has been no falling off 
in the number of subscriptions received dur- 
ing the past month, there are few changes 
in the roll of honor. Providence drops out, 
and Pittsburgh regains the place it lost a 
month ago. Norfolk, Va., goes up from 
eleventh to third place, so that the order 
now is: New York, Rochester, Norfolk, 


Albany, St. Louis, Kingston, Newburgh, 
Boston and Los Angeles and Philadelphia 
and Poughkeepsie (tied), Tiffin, Elmira, 
Williamsport, Chicago, Pittsburgh. 























A Tree Tragedy 


By Leonard Graham Vair 


In 1835 a passenger on a lake boat sailed 
into Cleveland, and remarked that it was 
“a city built in a forest,” thus giving to 
the present metropolis of Ohio a name 
which it has borne ever since,—the “Forest 
City.” 

The place well graced the name, as Cleve- 
land at that time was only a village of 
5,000, with stately oak, chestnut and beech 
trees filling the yards and streets. Other 
people came the lake way, and, saying “It 
is good,” settled in this fair town so beauti- 
fully situated at the mouth of the Cuya- 
hoga River. 

Three score years and ten, plus five, have 
elapsed, and the conditions of that yester- 
day of 1835 have dissolved like a mist, for 
Cleveland is now one of our great cities. 
Early in the spring of 1910 the City For- 
ester of Cleveland inaugurated a policy of 
cutting down in the parks many of the rem- 
nants of those trees which, a generation 
before, had given Cleveland the name of 
the Forest City. The newspapers of the 
city, and the Press especially, in answer tod 
the people’s protest, after finding these 
complaints well founded, condemned the 
“ woodman-spare-not-that-tree” policy. 
Meeting with no favorable response, but 
rather with a blanket defence, the Press 
called for John Davey, “the father of tree 
surgery,” as a recognized expert, to make 
a full examination of conditions. He found 
that “$50,000 would not replace the damage 
in Woodland Park alone,” that many in- 
valuable trees were being sacrificed to well 
intentioned, but unscientific, judgment, 
and entered into the fight with vim. 

There had been such a general campaign 
of cutting and slashing through the few 
tree possessions the Forest City still had, 
that complaints became very general. The 
photograph of some of the City Forester’s 
harvest at the saw mill, which accompanies 
this article, shows plainly with what in- 
dustry the axe was plied. This photograph 
was taken by a Press photographer on John 
Davey’s inspection tour of the trees in the 


different sections of the city and in the 
parks. The logs were perfectly sound, with 
a rare exception or two, and an inspection 
of the stumps showed seldom more than 
small cavities, which a tree surgeon, under- 
standing how to preserve as well as how 
to plant, ete., could easily have repaired. 
In other places trees were found which had 
been leveled because they were infested with 
scale. Some of these trees were badly cov 
ered, but most of them had only a little of 
this sapsucking destroyer, and the control 
or extermination of such a trouble by spray- 
ing is too easy and too well known to excuse 
that sort of destruction. 

In short, nothing was found to excuse 
the policy which had been adhered to in the 
face of public protest, but everything to 
condemn it. Scores of large and beautiful 
trees, which it took from fifty to one hun 
dred years or more to grow, but only an 
hour or less to fell, were made into cord- 
wood for bonfires, or sent to the lumber 
yard. The conditions which Mr. Davey 
pointed out to the representatives of the 
Press on this tour of inspection were very 
alarming, but to clinch the force of his re 
marks he called on them to take him to the 
nearby suburb of Wickliffe. Here he pointed 
out trees on the J. E. French estate which 
he had treated a few years before according 
to the methods of the new science of tree 
surgery which this lifelong student of the 
ways of nature has given to the world. 
These trees, when first entrusted to his care, 
were in far more serious condition than the 
city park trees not many miles distant, 
which had been destroyed as “dene for.” 
Yet here were these trees building mew tops, 
putting forth rich, dark green, new foliage, 
healing their wounds, apparently good for 
a generation to come, mute testimony to the 
efficacy of tree surgery. 

There could be but one conclusion, and 
the Press threw the vital matter at the 
people with great headlines, full front page 
accounts of the inspection and photographs 
of the slaughter, not forgetting to publish 
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contrasting ailing trees cut 


pictures of 


down and ailing trees saved. In addition 
to the report of John Davey, two other 
experts were called in to make their indi 
vidual re ts of conditions. One of these 


“por 
rad the school where tree 
which was founded 


was a gg 


te 
uate 


preservation is taught, 





Courtesy of the Cleveland Press 


THIS STUMP IS PERFECTLY SOUND, AND MR. DAVEY, 
WHO (tS EXAMINING IT, BELIEVES THAT THE 
TREE COULD HAVE BEEN SAVED 


by John Davey; 
of this article. The reports and conclusions 
of these two men were not, and could not 
be, different from those of Mr. Davey. 
The administration, for some reason, 
backed up its servant, who, even in the face 
of all the facts that were brought to light, 
persisted in claiming that he was right, and 
called up some foresters of repute to give 


the other was the author 
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Some of these men declared 
the existing policy was all right, and some 
said it 


their opinion. 


was not; the City Forester’s pre- 
decessor came out with a vigorous de 
nouncement of such policy of destruction; 
so that, as one-newspaper expressed editor- 
ally, “When tree experts disagree, what is 
a poor layman to do?” 

[he next development in this situation 
was a legal injunction secured by the active 
Press, restraining the city from cutting any 
more of its park trees. This acted 
check, but before the case had 
a hearing in court the Forester resigned, in 
spite of being urged by the city adminis- 
tration not A sort of tree com- 
mission, consisting of George C. Rettig. 
M. UH. Horvath, and Reinhold Hoffman, 

s then appointed, whose idea of conserva 
t the indiscriminate use of the 
axe, and this commission is now responsi- 
ble for the 


of Cleveland. 


as a 
temporary 


to do so. 


lh Was lit 
welfare of the trees in the city 
has shown that the 
work is well planned, that efforts are made 
to save such trees as can not well be spared, 
and that only those trees are cut down 
which are beyond even the skill of an ex- 
pert tree surgeon. 


Time 


The disastrous policy of cutting down ali 
that were even slightly unsound, is 
along the same line with cutting down all 
the buckeye trees because of coddling-moth 
infestation. The buckeye is a natural food 
of this devastating insect, but when it can- 
not get buckeye food it readily attacks other 
trees. Carry that logic to its end, and no 
trees of any variety would be left standing. 
Another instance like this is of a “forester” 
cutting and burning all the deciduous trees 
because of another insect attack where ever- 
greens were the victims, from which he 
feared they would spread to the deciduous 
trees. It might be possible to rid one com- 
munity of all such insects in this manner, 
but the country is wide, and as long as in- 
sects are not controlled by natural means 
they will spread from one place to another. 
Parenthetically, the control of the insect 
pests which are now working such inestim- 
able damage to trees and vegetation every 
where, is almost solely a matter of the res- 
toration of our native birds. 

The lesson of this tree massacre in 
Cleveland should not be lost on other com- 
munities. All the agitation for the sake of 
saving the trees in Garfield, Wade, Edge- 


trees 
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Courtesy of the Cleveland Press 


VICTIMS OF TREE BUTCHERY BEING TURNED 


water and other parks of Cleveland, clearly 
shows the need of a nation-wide awakening 
to the difference in purpose and education 
between a tree surgeon and a forester. Tree 
surgery is almost universally confused with 
forestry, and in the same way forestry is 
The tree sur- 
no more desires to have his science 


confused with tree surgery. 


geon 
confused with a separate one, than does the 
forester desire to have his branch of classi- 
fied knowledge confused with another. On 
this point let me quote what B. E. Fernow, 
the father of forestry in America, says: 
“The care of shade and ornamental trees 
is an entirely different matter from the care 
of forests. It is unfortunate that the dis- 
tinction has not always been clearly per- 
ceived. The object of forestry is the sub- 
stance of the tree; only when the tree is 
cut and its wood utilized, is the object of 
the forester attained; he grows trees, not 
to be preserved. but to be harvested. Hence 
to call the tree wardens of towns and cities 
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foresters’ is a misnomer. The tree that 


satisfies the forester is most unsatisfactory 


to the landscape gardener or street tree 
planter, and vice versa. The latter arboricul- 
turists are after shade or beauty of form, 
hence their treatment of trees is entirely 


different from that of the forester, although, 
to secure the object in either case, the 
nature and life history of trees must be 
understood.” 


‘Lain I n attempt to do | I 


a pusiness 1 

tree surgery upon the authority of certain 
. le, ] | } ——. 

iricultural colleges or schools of forestry. 

’ ° ] ° o 

[his is a plain attempt to deceive, for tree 


surgery is not yet a part of the curriculum 


f » 1] f - l 1 

of any college or forestry school. In justice 
to the possibilities of tree surgery for the 
rood ot trees everywhere, and 1or the pro 
tection of the people from any scheming 
that w 1 be successful because of an er- 
roneous impression, this dangerous confu 


sion should be widely corrected at 


once, 


The theory on which a tree surgeon works 
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Congestion and Its Relief 


We have already presented to our readers 


a number of the papers read at the Second 
National Conference on City Planning and 
Congestion. From several others we gather 
an analysis of the causes of congestion and 
various schemes for its relief. 

Jenjamin C. Marsh and Edward T. Hart 
man agree that among the causes of con 
gestion of population are the following: 
The high cost of land, low wages and long 
hours of work, congestion of factories and 
offices, immigration, poor and expensive 
transportation service, lack of supervision 
of living conditions and criminal indiffer- 
ence and negligence. It will be seen that 
these causes are both economic and admin- 
istrative, and that each demands a corres- 
ponding remedy. 

Land values increase with the growth of 
industrial centers; the poorly paid, un- 
skilled laborer cannot afford to ride to and 
from his work, and therefore has to live on 
the most expensive land. Because the land 
is expensive, and rigid building regulations 
increase the cost of construction, rents 
must go up to reimburse the owner of land 
and buildings. So the tenant gets along 
with as little room as possible, and crowds 
his family still more by taking lodgers to 
help pay the rent, which consumes from 25 
to 35 per cent of the family income. The 
assessed value of the congested lot is in- 
creased because of the increased rentals; 
the landlord pays the taxes, and raises the 
rent again; therefore more lodgers, more 
crowding, more moral and physical distress 
—a vicious circle. 

The point which Mr. Marsh makes most 
emphatic is this one of land values and 
taxation: 

“In large cities ownership of land means 
opportunities for gambling on the maximum 
possible prices to be paid for land regardless 
of the convenience to the community as a 
whole, the normal development of the com- 
munity and the health and efficiency of the 
workers in the community. Wealth derived 
from such speculation in land levies in the 
form of rent an annual and perpetual tax 
upon all those who are to use the land sub- 
sequently, since, when land once attains a 
high value, either a large rent must be paid 
by a few for the use thereof, or many people 
must be crowded on to a limited area. The 


history of every city in America illustrates 
the truth of this self evident and generally 
ignored fact, and this high value of land 
is a most fundamental cause of congestion 
in tenements, factories, offices and other 
buildings.” 

Even if factories and office buildings 
were not overcrowded with employes, long 
hours of work would produce congestion in 
living rooms, because workers are too tired 
after a nine or ten hoar day to travel a 
long distance even to get more light and 
air and garden space. The situation is 


aggravated by the influx of foreigners who 
have come for a temporary campaign of 
making and saving money, and who have 
no place to stay except in the overcrowded 
homes of their friends. They are ignorant 
and suspicious, and naturally herd together. 
They do not care to go to s iburban places 
where they cannot get their accustomed 
liquors. The result is 1,400 to 1,600 people 
to the acre, as in Boston, Chicago, Phila 
delphia and New York. 

Badly ventilated and crowded streets and 
railroad cars fail to attract tired workers to 
the suburbs. Railroad discrimination, by 
which better shipping rates are given to 
one community than to another, has 
brought factories to the favored 
spots, causing concentration of pop- 
ulation and then congestion. Lack of town 
planning and a riot of individualism in lay- 
ing out and building upon home sites con 
tribute to the difficulties. 

Congestion is at present unavoidable in 
certain limited districts of high land value, 
but laws ought to prevent similar conditions 
in sections where reasonable yard space and 
ample rooms can be secured at a fair price. 
The foreigner should be taught what proper 
living conditions are, and our laws against 
overcrowding should be explained to him. 
If the tenant were required to register his 
boarders and lodgers, and the landlord 
were held responsible for overcrowding, and 
a wise supervision compelled the doing of 
these things, the situation would be im 
mensely relieved. 

Having considered these overlapping, in- 
terwoven, mutually acting and reacting 
causes of overcrowding and congestion, we 
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turn to other papers which present reme- 
dies. 

R. A. Pope writes of the “Copartnership 
Principle” in relation to town planning 
and relief and prevention of congestion, a 
principle which during the last forty years 
has produced nearly a thousand societies in 
Germany without a single failure, and has 
been in successful progress in England for 
more than twenty years. 

A copartnership housing company has 
two kinds of stockholders and two kinds 
of shares. The nontenant shareholder sub- 
scribes to the capital stock, by which land 
is bought and developed and houses are 
erected. This stock pays four, five or six 
per cent. The tenant shareholders sub- 
scribe in installments to a limited amount 
of stock, which entitles them to become 
tenants in the houses er Their stock 
receives all profits above the interest on the 
loan stock. 

The plan involves nonindividual owner- 
ship of land and adequate, scientific town 
planning to attain economy, sanitation and 
beauty. The limited area means a limited 
population. Selfhelp and mutual help are 
a part of the plan, and its sound economic 
basis insures permanent success. One of 
the English societies has paid more than 
seven per cent to its tenant shareholders, 
and has provided better houses and better 
surroundings at lower rents than the ten 
ants could get elsewhere. Death rates have 
been lowered and industrial efficiency ir 
ereased, and a happy, contented community 
spirit has been developed 

There is no such thing as copartnership 
Mr. Pope feels 


i this sort o! 


housing in this country. 


j ) 
sure that a concrete example 


community would be so convineing that 
many factories with their employes would 
be taken bodily out of city gestion. Pub 
lic officials would ve to mé the demand 
for right town pl ing the wl m 
vunity. If legislat ide manufa 
turers to employ other than high class and 
vel] paid men wit n the city limits, 1 re 

the poor would seek the suburbs, ar 
there would be room for those whose work 
eens them in the city 

solton Hall shows how congestion is 
forced even upon small cities and towns | 
the evil of land speculation, which causes 


in unnatural development—the three-story 


and thirty-storv building side by side. while 
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valuable sites are “cornered.” While we are 
progressing slowly toward the penalizing 
and the strangling of speculation in land by 
the taxation of land values, we can adopt 
certain simple commercial methods for im- 
mediate relief. 

Distrust of speculative land schemes 
makes it impossible in many cases for 
people who wish to leave the city to borrow 
enough on suburban land to build on and 
develop it. Although high priced land in 
the suburbs can usually be bought on easy 
payments, the buyer seldom has anything 
left to build his house and lay out his gar- 
den, and in the rural districts it is not easy 
to get a building or a mortgage loan. To 
cure congestion it must be made easy 
for the city dweller to make a home in the 
country, and the process must be automatic 
and commercially profitable, so that it will 
extend itself and become general. The busi- 
ness of making rural real estate loans 
should be established in every city under 
business methods. “Such companies,” says 
Mr. Hall, will prove profitable and go fur- 
ther than any other immediate step to get 
the people back to the land.” 

Prevention of congestion by housing is 
discussed by George B. Ford, who shows 
that every housing problem is an individ- 
ual one, and that it may be approached 
legally, socially and architecturally. 

The legal work of Mr. Robert W. DeFor- 
est and Mr. Lawrence Veiller has benefited 
a million people in New York through the 
tenement house code. All such legal re- 
form has to pay the penalty that follows 
being very detinite to prevent loopholes. The 
builder will try to get all he can within the 
law, and stereotyped construction results. 

The legal way is to give the city dweller 
the best possible living conditions that the 
real estate interests will allow. At best it 
s palliative, not constructive.” 


very housing problem ought first to be 
lied by a sociologist, who should under- 

d thoroughly the present and the prob- 
future conditions of the district. He 

ld consult with the real estate and legal 
experts, the engineer and the architects of 
buildings and grounds, so that together 
they may design buildings which will give 
future tenants the best possible homes they 
‘an pav for This is where the social and 
e architectural ways of working for bet- 


The building of 


ter housing come toget! 


ven 
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model tenements is no longer an experiment 
in New York. Only a few of them, however, 
Among the few is the 
charmingly treated Phipps House Number 
One, with its interior courts, 


contain new ideas. 


roof gardens 
and shelters, baths, kindergartens, incinera- 
tors, ground-floor rooms for perambulators, 
a low secondary handrail for children, ete. 
The distinguishing features of the Shively 
Tuberculosis Tenements are the open stairs, 
the sleeping balconies and the bathrooms 
opening on the open stair hall. Then there 
are Mr. Edison’s poured conerete houses, 
and latest of all, Roadtown, invented by 
Mr. I. S. Chambless, and combining transit 
with housing.* 

But no satisfactory result can be reached 
until the home life of the tenant has be- 
come a part of the architect’s sympathetic 
imagination. He must understand just 
what the father and the mother and the 
children do throughout the 24 hours, and 
how the house can best help them, by com- 
fort, labor-saving arrange- 
ments and means of privacy, to be well and 
happy and efficient. It is most important of 
all to secure the maximum of fresh air and 
sunlight, and to do that we have to go back 
town planning, and start 
right, “with all residential streets in very 
narrow blocks running as near north and 


convenience, 


of housing to 


south as possible.” Unfortunately we are 
mostly “making over” nowadays. 
In studying the problem of giving the 


cheap laborer better housing without in 
creased rentals, Warren H. Manning finds 
that in such model settlements as the min 
ing town of Gwinn, Mich., or in the housing 
undertaking at Ithaca, N. Y., and the one 


planned by the Boston-1915 movement, a 


ten per cent return on the constructi 
cost involves a rental which the low wage 
earner cannot pay. A rental of $12 a mont! 
means, of course, that the hous nd 
should cost not more than $1.200 
very difficult to find places where 
sible to get a large number of | 
such favorable terms. 

It appears that in the city slums houses 


are being built f 
sufficiently low cost, but wher nu 
are added the total cost is 
Mr. Manning believes that cert 
considered } 
pensed with, provided 


utilities 
great. 
features 


| 
essential car hea 


that care is taker 


* See Vol. TT 
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not to offend 


their prejudices r fall to suppl pe lilar 
needs. 

Che foll Wing are npor t elements of 
the plan: inexpensive land with natural 
advantages lessening the expense of laying 
out; a few wide thoroughfares | t only 


as far as needed; narrow residential streets 
with houses close to the streets so as t 
give garden room behind; details of layout 


e 
and construction to suit the partic 
lems; lots of 40 x 100 feet with gardens ar 
ranged so that all can be plowed together 
instead of hand spaded by the owner; the 
planting to be decorative and utilitarian at 
the same time grapevines on the houses, 
the Missouri currant and the Amelanchiers 
with attractive flowers and useful fruit in 
the yards, fruit trees on the b 
or trained 


indary lines 
to the houses and grafted with 


several varieties, squash and tomato vines 


and lattices rather than cumber 


on posts . 
ing the ground: intensive gardening under 
the advice of an expert, which 


should yiel 
from $3 to $10 worth a n ' a. ar 


he 
growing season 
Good 


ean be omitted. 


water is an essential, but sewers 


provided wastes are care 1 


for in compost heaps that go to enrich the 


gardens. Concrete or brick floors, walls of 
stucco, tile or brick should be used in 
single-story, bungalow type of house whieh 


does not require a heavy frame A small lot, 
make a 


Tl ere need not be 


demanding economy of space, may 


second story necessary. 


] ° 1 
a cellar un ler the entire ~4 
°1 9° . 
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A City of Parks and Progress 


By Glenn Marston 


Ever since the citizens of Elmira, N. Y., 
established Eldridge Park, over twenty-five 
years ago, there has hardly been a year 
which does not tell its story of civie growth, 
yet the accretions have been so gradual 
and taken-for-granted that the people of 
Elmira do not appreciate their own city. 

Eldridge Park is still the largest muni- 
cipal pleasure ground in Elmira, being sur- 
passed in size only by the beautiful Rorick’s 
Glen Park, which is privately owned. EI- 
dridge Park was one of the first complete 


enough to make all its charms easily avail- 
able to the throngs which frequent it. 

But Eldridge Park was only the begin- 
ning of the city’s activities, and today 
there are eight city parks with a combined 
area exceeding 100 acres. The newest pub- 
lie park is Riverside, located on the south 
bank of the Chemung River, a_ beautiful 
plot of 22 acres, laid out in charming walks 
and drives, adjacent to one of the principal 
bridges connecting the two sides of the 
river. 








nal cy 
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RORICK’S GLEN. THE FREE PARK OF THE ELMIRA WATER, LIGHT AND RAILROAD CO. 


There is a fine theatre where high class opera is sung nightly for sixteen weeks at popular prices. No liquor 
is sold on or near the grounds 


public parks in this country, and was 
equipped with all sorts of playground ap- 
paratus, a menagerie, picnic ground, ete., 
which rapidly achieved such fame that it 
was not at all uncommon in those days for 
the railroads to run special excursion trains 
for pienie parties from neighboring com- 
munities. 

While Eldridge Park is as popular as 
ever among Elmirans, much of the exeur- 
sion traffic is now directed toward Rorick’s 
Glen Park, where the amusements include 
a large open air theatre and numerous other 
five and ten cent attractions. Scenically, 
also, Rorick’s Glen Park is undoubtedly the 
most beautiful park in the city. as the 
owners have disturbed its natural state only 


In playgrounds Elmira has been far from 
id] Play- 


t 
ground Association which has established a 


e, having an actively AgLTessi\ 


number of new playgrounds in the public 
school grounds during the past summer. 
Concrete wading pools have been construct- 
ed, swings erected and games provided. The 
association has gone even further and se- 
cured the codperation of the physical di- 
rector of the Y. M. C. A., Mr. G. Bedrosian, 
who has conducted classes at all the play 
grounds during the summer. These school 
playgrounds are merely auxiliary to those 
already established by the city in the parks, 
Riverside alone having, for example. three 
baseball diamonds, which can be converted 
into football fields as the season progresses. 
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The Playground Association conducts its 
work with funds solicited from its own 
membership, asking the codperation of th 


only to the extent of donations of ope! 


l 


space on which to locate the Association’s 
paraphernalia The subscriptions to the 
playground fund were secured through the 
efforts of t newspapers, both of which 
are constantly alive to the needs of the 
city and only relinquish one civic problem 


to take up ane ther. 
Today the papers are wrestling with the 

property owners along the river to secure 

the erection of an esplanade to replace 


the rickety and unsightly back 


porches 
which now ruin the beauty of the charming 
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so finally the Health Board acted on the 
suggestion of the newspapers and formu- 
lated regulations for the protection of the 
stream. There is now a constant patrol of 
the river, and any person discovered pollut- 
ing the water in.any way is quickly brought 
to justice. 

The communities above Elmira have not, 
however, reached such a state of advance- 
ment, and the pollution of the river has 
necessitated the erection of a filter plant by 
the water company, which is said to be one 
Not only is 
the city supplied with exceptionally pure 
water, but private ownership of the water 
works has enabled the city to apply all of 


of the best in the country. 


low 


— 





PRESENT 


UNSIGHTLY ASPECT OF RIVER FRONT TO BE CORRECTED BY THE BUILDING OF AN 








ESPLANADE OR PROMENADE ALONG THE REAR OF THE BUILDINGS 


Chemung in its course through the city. <A 
start has been made, and the first building 
to adopt the esplanade idea is nearing com- 
pletion. It is expected that the whole work 
will be finished between the two principal 
bridges within a year. The city proposes 
to undertake the plans and is to let the con- 
tracts for the complete work, charging the 
property owners on a frontage basis. This 
is the most needed improvement in Elmira 
today, and the spirit of the people is shown 
in the way they are taking hold of the mat- 
ter so as to compel the city to beautify the 
river. 

It was the newspapers, too, which brought 
about the clarifying of the Chemung. It 
was not many years ago that the river was 
little better than an open sewer, opaque and 
scummy with filth. Low water made the 
stream even more offensive and dangerous, 


its tax funds to direct civic improvements 
instead of having to meet interest charges 
on water bonds as is necessary in many 
cities. There has never been any specific 
taxation in Elmira to provide water sup- 
ply, and the result is a low tax rate which 
is attractive to new industries. 

Industrially Elmira has made excellent 
progress under the guidance of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Twenty-four factories have 
been secured during the past five years, 
some of them of considerable importance, 
and all bringing additional money and pop- 
ulation. A bonus fund was collected and 
has been used to good advantage. 

In addition to this a considerable effort 


is made by the Chamber of Commerce to 
secure special patronage for the merchants. 
A carnival is held every winter which 
creates a large temporary increase in pop- 
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ulation—and brings people to Elmira when sire of the 


i ring mal ve r his 
they are in a mood to spend money. The work, and enabling him to do this wit 
carnival is of three weeks duration, usu it discomfort. Elmira is far it nea of 
ly ending New Year’s eve with a grand the erage manufacturing 
celebration. But Elmira’s sol , y f 

The Chamber of Commerce also conducts the poor is Elmira’s g oeniieel 
the annual automobile sh w, and made t Her s re rg ess 
net profit of over $1,100 on the exhi : S has Maur P 
last spring. The show was als gvreat ere ! r ean | oy | 
indirect benefit, not only in calling atten good erest. S rk 
tion to the excellent roads about Elmir } 
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TRE BEGINNING OF THE ESPLANAVE ALUNG THE RIVER FRONT 


but in emphasizing the fact that the city in doing these things she ha 


— ii —-— = { » i i VI ie 
would benefit still further by additional st of poor maintenance nearly one half 
street and road improvements. While the | he hea itif i] W yme n’s | e le ration B l ld- 


city boasts of many very beautiful streets, ng provides for every want of the | 
there is ample opportunity for a large nd pays its own running expense [lere 


amount of further work in this direction. working woman can leave her baby in the 

Elmira does not suffer from congestion, lay nursery; while, if, for example, she does 
mainly because of the excellent service pro- washing for a living, she can go down to 
vided by three street and interurban rail the basement, secure a free pair of tubs, 
way companies. As a result, suburban de- purchase starch, soap and bluing at whole 
velopment has been rapid, and there is no sale, and do her work right in the building 


“poor district.” The industrial plants are at a cost of 1'% cents an hour for g: \ 


widely scattered, so that employes are not priced cafeteria pays a good profit, which 
huddled on top of one another as is some- goes toward maintaining other less remun- 
times the case in cities having so-called erative departments. There is a gymnasium, 


“industrial areas.” In recognizing the de and classes are formed for domestic science 
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A Chief of Police Who Prevents Crime 


By Jackson Harding 


One of the important events in the nsulted, i teleg 
tory of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was tl sons and } es 1 
pointment, in 1900, of the present Chi sking nfirmat 


of Police, Charles J. McCabe, the first chief ising these 


appointed from the ranks, the position ha nted” eriminals ‘ 

ing been previously a political patronags ( e of other cities, 

pium. Che result S interesting. : tramps have beer 
Poughkeepsie, with a population 1 Poughkeepsi« 





OOO people, les mid iv bet veen New \ I A 1 Le orthy 


and swing thelr KICKS. 
The 
Police had _ beer 

railroad brakemat o 
f 


tore he 


new ( 


became 
liceman, and 
studied tramps lor 
Before his ap 
P 01 
keepsie was ann rally 
L100 of 


enter 


years. 


pointment 


favored by 
these 
tained 


“angels 
unawares ;” 
now only 860 a year 
stop in the 
City.” 
Before 


1900 there 











were fifty to sixty | 
burglaries a year. re 
Since then there have s \MeCabe’s 
been only two. or CHARLES J. McCABE 
three a vear. Chief of Police, Poughkeepsie, N. Y on 
Every tramp discovered is brought in has been partially broke he 
and examined. ure rrested ( 
For a time this policy was pushed to letter being immediately se1 
the extent of highhanded raids on the ev- tives r trends, offering to ret 
eral five-cent and ten-cent lodging houses for half far Some of parent 
along the railroad. Chief McCabe is thor to send the ney, and their letters 
oughly versed in the language \ the rom comedy to trag 
tramps. and a rogue has - One of the Chief’s latest exploit 
earefully prepared manner and story rom his remit r 
en down by a question in the 1 g ls of the i S 
of the road c neernil Ya habit or device pture [a gang < 
unknown to ordinary folk eluded the New York ( He 
When the Chief, as a specialist, finds tained clues to conclus g 
eause for suspicion the Rogue’s Gallery is hem as a resul : e 
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isly arranged for eaves- 
soners. This 
which surprised the 
1 defence at the trial in New York 
thus picked up, 


cell, ingenio 


aropping on my 


special 
sterious pr 
evidence, greatly 


earne 





City, was casually merely 


by the ingenious system of a naturally 
evolved, not created, Chief of Police 
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On the whole the police archives 4 
Poughkeepsie seem to cea that, 
a city of medium size, the Chief of Police 
should be a man of police experience, how- 
ever true may be the theory that, in a city 
of a million or more inhabitants, such an 
appointment tends to cause corruption. 


An Alert Village Improvement Club 


By Clara B. Eno 


President Village Improvement Club of Van Buren, 


The Village Improvement Club of Van 
zed nine years agi 


Buren was organi 
The first year prizes were offered to the 


childrei one for the prettiest flower bed 
during the season, one for the best basket 
of vegetables grown by a child, and one 
for the best kept yard 
[he second year the club took chargé 
of tl cemetery wor rest ng a veeda 
and et grown } e to one I beauty, 
the pride the town and the caretaker. 
he same person has been employed for 
seven year His salary is « ined from 
aon ribut by those owning 
nd few others, also by other rk 
done at the cemetery. We are now pons 
lecting a fund to complete the iron fence 
round the ec metery. We are asking all 
owners of lots, also those havin g loved ones 
buried there but not owning lots, for one 


llars for each lot. 

For a year we employed a man to keep 
Main Street clean; now the merchants pay 
for the work, our funds for 
other purposes 

The past 


or more a 


thus releasing 
two vears the county has given 
1 for a janitor to keep 
sanitary condition, also 


us an appropri iti 


the courthouse “nae a 


the park, of a block in area, in order, 
which is now the admiration of all. 
In the park have placed at a cost of 


with drink- 
Moretti’s 


a thousand dollars a fountain 


ing cups, the central figure being 


Foe 





Arkansas 


Hebe; the old sundial which told the hours 
as they passed before the day of the town 
clock has been restored to a place of promi- 
are filled 


nence; window and stand boxes 
with flowers. The United Daughters of 


he Confe 
monument 


have placed a beautiful 
to our departed soldiers, and 
han bandstand have a 
park surpassed by none in the 


< 
.deracy 


with a isome we 
courthouse 
state 
We ask a year for a general clean- 
ng day, the Mayor codperating with us. 
The club has instrumental in 
Arbor Day observed by exercises in 
the public schools and by tree planting. 
Last Arbor Day we had the pleasure of 
listening to addresses given by the Super- 
visors of the two National Forest 


twice 


been hav- 


Reserves 
in Arkansas. 

We are only a band of ten women work- 
ing for the civic betterment of our town, 
population about 5,000, and at times it 
seems as if very little had been accom- 
plished, but when we look backward and 
see how civie pride has grown in the past 
nine years, as shown by the well kept lawns 
and the interest in our work, we take heart 
and push forward. 

Civie growth is a matter of education, 
travel return home with an 
awakened interest. It is to the young 
people of this generation that we must look 
to carry forward our work. 


those who 
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Town and Village 


Edited by Edward T. Hartman 


Secretary Massachusetts Civic League 


The Way of Village Improvement 


Hamilton, N. Y., organized an improve- 
ment society last summer, and the people 
back of the enterprise did their work so 
effectively that all the people and the papers 
approved. We can gather the spirit of the 
movement and the way it was received from 
an article in the Hamilton Republican. 
Briefly, it says: 

“The fee has been made low so that every 
family in the village may be represented. 
In some cases whole families have joined. 
All who claim Hamilton as their home are 
invited to join. The society sent. solicitors 
to every home to lay the matter before the 
people and request their codperation. No- 
tice was previously given through the 
papers, requesting a respectful hearing for 
the solicitors. 

“Since Hamilton is our home and the place 
we love, we should have a share in making 
it the most beautiful and desirable home 
possible. Since it belongs to all, every man, 
woman and child is given an opportunity to 
have a voice, a vote and a part in its 
embellishment. Some of us think Hamil- 
ton is already beautiful enough. It is 
beautiful, but not beautiful enough. We 
know that selfsatisfaction prevents pro- 
gress, and means arrested development. 
Our honorable Board of Trustees do not 
think everything is perfect, for where will 
we find a more enthusiastic, capable, and 
progressive board than our own? Some of 
our older citizens who worked and sacrificed 
to give us our beautiful parks, our good 
roads, our excellent sidewalks, and our 
modern conveniences, did not think so or 
we would not be enjoying these. There 
are still some things in the future for us 
to possess, and something in the present to 
accomplish. 

“Beauty in a city or village pays com- 
mercially, to say nothing about the comfort, 
pleasure and benefit we personally derive 
from a beautiful home. A definite and har- 
moniously carried out plan for attractive 
streets and grounds brings desirable peo 


ple. Let us all join hands and work to 
gether and encourage one another on the 
road towards the ideal and perfect village.” 

There is a lot of sound philosophy in 
the above. It is what is needed everywhere 
if suecess is to be insured. Why do so 
few places accept its obvious teachings? 
To value beautiful and healthful surround- 
ings, to work together and to have elected 
publie officers whom one can praise; then 
to do the duties each day brings, is pretty 
near the right road to the ideal and perfect 
village. 


Oe) 


A Social Center for Framingham 


The old town hall in Framingham, Mass., 
has long been deserted, partly because it 
was too small for the needs of the town, 
and partly because the railroad runs 
through the southern part of the town, 
some two miles from the town hall, and the 
center of population has been transferred 
there. 

The town has no home, renting quarters 
for its needs. But the foresight of the 
Framingham Improvement Society is going 
to give the people a community home, even 
if they have no civic home. 

The town hall stands on the edge of the 
ancient green in Framingham Center. On 
the green stand two typical New England 
churches, with spires which are landmarks 
far and near. Here also stands what was 
a short time since the old wooden high 
school building with its gravelly, chicken- 
yard surroundings. Public opinion and 
public action have improved this and pro- 
vided a new high school. 

The old town hall fronts directly on one 
end of the green, or, rather, it sided on 
the green, for its architectural conception 
was never completed by the town and its 
entrance has for many years been from one 
end. It is a building of colonial design, 
the architectural possibilities of which had 
never been realized by the people. 

The building stood idle for several years. 
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Traffic Regulation in Large Cities 





A careful analysis of wh 


eities of more than 100,000 inhabitants is 

given il The et / L¢ 1 DY E. LH irda, ol 

Paris, and illustrated with diagrams 
When there are five or six branches at 
ssing, imple procedur ra 
gt as the cast tw ntersect hg 
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crossing, which rests on the principle that 


> all wed to ome to 
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GENERAL PLAN FOR A GYRATORY CROSSING 
REGULATED ON THE CONTINUOUS 
MOVEMENT THEORY 





gether at one point where stoppage is in- 
vitable, but should be conducted pon a 
eircle from which they can separat all 
directions 

‘> Ipp =t nave a cel tral i P if \ ; 
with five radial streets. We will widen the 
junction of each of the five streets wit] 
the circular drive, and place at each those 
points a t - is] f safety t lige 


vehicles to enter the circle ol 
understood that there is to be no crossing 


yf the central plot Now let is pict lire a 
line of carriages moving around this central 


driveway in a direction opposite to the 
hands of a clock. Every carriage that 


reaches the crossing place will enter the 
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courthouse, school and theatre but he be- 

lieves it to be a mistake where the opula- 
I 

tion require 


so many large and imposing 
they cannot well be grouped 





buildings 
in a single piace. He concedes that they 


should not be placed so far apart that pe 


pie must travel long distances when they 
wish to visit many of these buildings on the 


same day. 

His idea is that a modern city sh 
consist of two parts: the first should be the 
center of business and intellectual activit; 
and should contain commission houses, mar 


kets, large warehouses, exchanges, banks, 
courts, government othces, museums, | 
braries, theatres, etc.: the see md part should 


surround the first, and should be made up 
principally of residences, houses of worship, 

















FOUR-WAY GYRATORY CROSSING 
Widths of bands shew relative amounts of traffic over 
each line 


small places of local business and promen- 
ades. [he se two parts, however, should be 
so united, that people will pass from one te 
the other without noticing the change. The 
street system will necessarily be radial to 
provide easy access, 

[he principal traffic streets must lead to 
a very broad central street that fixes the be- 
ginning of the radial system, and passes 
near the principal city buildings. This 
“traffic collector’ may take any one of 
many forms: it may be a closed circle like 
the “Ringstrassen,” of Vienna, or it may 
take any polygonal form according to the 
topography of the city and the position of 
the principal buildings, but it must always 
be very wide, wider than any of the radial 
streets. The width formula given above, 
however, is not applicable to it, as there 
will be many bystreets cutting through it 


CITY 


and relieving it of a part of the traffic 
burden. It should not be more than two 
and a half or three miles long, even in a 


large city. All the important points of 

inction should be treated according to the 
principle of “carrefour A giration,’ as 
above [he property lines bordering these 


crossing centers need not be circular; they 
can take any other form, as it is only neces- 
sary that the vehicles should move in a 
‘cle. If there are many converging streets, 
a group of circles can be arranged which 

| take care of the traffic comfortably. 

\ city that lies on the seacoast or along 

lake or broad river presents difficulties on 
account of its harbor and its shipping; in 
such a case we must be contented with the 


} _ 


half-star, which is eut off by the shore line. 
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ONE OF THE ALTERNATING MOVEMENTS AT A 
NORMAL CORNER UNDER POLICE 
REGULATION 


Landscape Architecture 

This is the title of the new quarterly 
hich is the official organ of the American 
ciety of Landscape Architects. It aims 
to keep in touch with each other the pro- 
fessional men to whom and through whom 
it speaks, and to inform them of what is 
being done to produce the beauty in land 
that has become a practical necessity. 

In the first number, issued in October, 
Frederick Law Olmsted gives some traffic 
studies, from which he draws conclusions 
quite opposite of those of M. Hénard pre- 
sented in this issue. By accounting for all 
possible lines of traffic throughout, he 
shows that the four-way gyratory crossing 
has twenty collision points instead of six- 
teen as on the ordinary right-angle cross- 
ing, where the traffic movement on two of 
the streets is alternately stopped and 
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Denver Doings 


Denver Municipal Facts for September 
24 is full of the good things that are being 
done in that “Mile High 
Town.” 

The school children are being taught to 
use the public library as a part of their 
school work, and to appreciate its value as 
a means of their education 
when school are over. The eighth 
grade pupils visit the library with their 


progressive 


carrying on 
day S 
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AN ARCADE SURROUNDING BUILDING OPERATIONS IN A CROWDED BUSINESS SECTION OF DENVER 


Cis 


electrically lighted at night, supporting a 
paled-in roof, along which shrubs have been 
placed. On the corner of the roof, topped 
by a cupola’and a flagstaff, stands the 
office of the building company. Finished 
and matched timber has been used through- 
out, and the whole temporary structure has 
been carefully painted. 


The Denver Outdoor League, composed 
mainly of women, has this year covered 15 
districts, 


vacant spaces in the residence 





This artistic footway is a unique instance of civie pride 


use the 
It is hoped that next 
year the library will put small collections 
of books in all the school rooms above the 
fourth grade, and that a special superin- 
tendent in charge of these little libraries 
will give her entire time to training the 
children to make the best use of them 
and to appreciate the broader use of the 
main library. 

We are all familiar with the ordinary 
ugly wooden structure that lines the front 
of a business building during construction 
and is supposed to protect pedestrians. <A 
Denver firm has put up in front of the new 
store which it is building a novel and ar- 
tistic arcade consisting of graceful arches, 


and are shown how to 


various departments. 


teachers, 


about 25 acres in all, with beautiful fields of 
rye. No space of less than four lots was 
considered. Some of the lots had been over- 
grown with rank weeds that were an eye- 
sore and a menace to neighboring land. 
After securing permission from the owner, 
the cost of preparing, planting and cultivat- 
ing the land was presented to the people, 
and contributions were turned over to the 
League, which saw that every dollar was 
wisely expended. The city loaned its plows, 
rakes and harrows. Any proceeds from 
harvesting the grain went to the sub- 
scribers. Rye is the most satisfactory grain 


for such planting, as it is hardy, needs little 
attention and no irrigation, is green longer 
and yellow longer than other grains in the 
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field and is a joy to the eye. Next year the 
League will beautify other sections not 
heretofore touched. 


te 
Reports on Recreation 


Anybody who wants a summing up of 
what city and town playgrounds are doing 
in ways of grading, grouping and interest- 
ing girls and boys and conducting athletic 
events, should get and keep for reference 
the September number of the Playground, 
which contains reports read at the Fourth 
Annual Congress of the Playground As- 
sociation of America last June. 

The report of the Secretary of the Play- 
ground Association of America for the last 
year has been issued in pamphlet form un- 
der the title, “Developments and Oppor- 
tunities In the Field of Public Recrea- 
tion.” It can be obtained from the Asso- 
ciation at 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Those interested will find it a help- 
ful summary of the activities and oppor- 
tunities of the playground movement in 
this country. 

The November issue of the Playground 
contains three of the reports read at the 
Playground Congress in June, from which 
we glean some suggestions and conclusions. 

Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick maintains 
that children should be allowed to play 
suitable games on non-traffic streets, pro- 
vided that they stop all play and loiter- 
ing on traffic streets; since “the playground 
can never meet adequately the needs of the 
play of the young people of the city, or of 
the little children outside of their own 
homes,” he believes there should be “a so- 
cial street squad” to promote properly the 
social functions of the streets. He says 
that instead of having, on the Riverside 
Drive parkway, a few playgrounds at great 
intervals, it would be better to have swings 
and see-saws and sand piles every hundred 
yards or two. 

He also tells how public recreation com- 
missions can work in hitherto unoccupied, 
though important, fields: they may pro- 
mote the proper use of abused and wasted 
time” by planning for other national holi- 
days besides the Fourth of July, such as 
Labor Day; they may foster the sort of 
recreation that brings old and young people 
together in “wholesome natural relations :” 
they may encourage the “boy scout” move- 
ment to turn “the gang instinct” into civie 


loyalty and patriotism; they may stimulate 
back-yard gardening and codperative back- 
yard workshops for groups of families; 
and they may discover unused city prop- 
erty and see that it is put to recreational 
use, 

The best form of administration for 
playgrounds seems to be carried on by a 
commission composed both of school people 
and park people “with a social insight that 
permits a deeper appreciation of the mean- 
ing of ‘leisure’ from the standpoint of civie 
righteousness and efficient citizenship, and 
the physical and moral welfare of the race.” 

his issue of the Playground contains 
“essential” and “ideal” lists of playground 
apparatus for small and ideal play spaces 
for girls and boys and young men. 

oe 
Codperative Park-Making 

In the little city of Park Ridge, Ll. 
there were three streets intersecting at odd 
angles and leaving undesirable corners. Dur- 
ing street improvement work the corners 
were rounded and the curbs pushed back, 
so that the objectionable angles were re- 
moved. But a large, white, dusty plaza 
remained to be dealt with. Arthur T. 
Small tells in the November Suburban Life 
how codperation among the citizens trans- 
formed the spot into a delightful little 
park. 

The public-spirited men who owned the 
adjoining land, donated enough of their 
property to make an ellipse 60x90 feet, en- 
circled by a wide roadway. Some of the 
nearby residents worked on the laying-out 
of the park, and the street contractors help- 
ed with labor and donations of stone, gravel 
and cement. Nearly everybody in that part 
of the city shared the cash expense. Mr. 
John Paulding, the well-known sculptor, 
residing in Park Ridge, prepared models for 
fountains and lights for the park. The 
local plumbers gave material and services, 
and the electric light company furnished the 
wiring. There is an ornamental fountain in 
the center of the park, and on the curb sur- 
rounding the park are two horse-troughs 
with lamp-posts and two bubbling drinking 
fountains. The work is all of reinforced 
concrete and cast cement. The park is 
named Johnston Circle in honor of Mr. H. 
M. Johnston, a retired business man who 
was particularly active in carrving through 
the plan. 
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Notice is hereby given that Herbert Hu 
gerford is no longer an authorized subseri} 
tion agent for Tue American Ciry 
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The City Commission Congress, which 
was to have been held in Galveston, Tex., 
November 21-23, has been postponed unti 


May, 1911. 
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Pittsburg looks forward to being a smoke- 
less city. The volume of smoke has been re- 
duced 90 per cent in 414 chimneys wheré 
automatic stokers and smokeless appliances 
have been installed. 


We hear that Pasadena is having the 
house number put on the curb in front of 
each residence. The figures can be seen 


much more easily there than when they are 
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Blind people in Chieago have the especial 
aid of the police. The Police Department 
furnishes to any blind person who asks for 
it, a particular kind of whistle, which ca 
be blown as a signal to the nearest officer 


when help is desired in crossing a stree 
we 

A series of tests on street fiushing, made 

last August by the New York Department 

of Street Cleaning, showed that the flush- 

ing machines cleaned between two and three 

times as great an area as the hose, with 


from one-fourth to one-third as much water 
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Che Water Department of the D 


Columbia spent over $26,000 in one year 


detect leakage and waste of water. It sto} 


ped thereby a loss which at regular rates 
would in one year have amounted to $95,000, 
and at one-fourth the regular rates shows a 


sa re SY per cent 
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Play Stations— 


Placed here and there in the large parks at points 
accessible to the small children will do the children 
a world of good, increase the general public use of 
the parks and assist toward a proper appreciation 
of the value of a beautiful and useful Park System. 


This illustration is ot COMBINATION OUTFIT S-1100, comprising Two 
Steel-Lined Slides, Two See-Saw Boards and Four Ball- Bearing 
Steel-Link Swings. 


Aan nd sold by 


A. G. SPALDING @® BROS. 18°: : 
CHICOPEE, «MASS. 
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in working out estimates on work that will 
not be undertaken for years to come, if 
ever. Sometimes City Councilmen order 
such work done on the suggestion of consti- 
tuents who are curious to know what it 
would cost. There are, however, cases where 
engineers should furnish only rough esti- 
mates rather than detailed plans and speci- 
fications. 
we 

The Dayton, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce, 
by means of a fall festival lasting six days, 
has held an exhibit of Greater Dayton’s 
industries that has been a part of the edu- 
cation of the citizens and has demonstrated 
the power of united action. The great pa- 
geant on the opening day was a very ef- 
fective showing of the industrial elements of 
a progressive municipality. It is possible 
that the city may build a permanent exposi- 
tion building for home exhibits. 


The City Guild, of Liverpool, England, 
has been formed by the union of three for- 
mer associations, which have been working 
for city beautification, tree preservation and 
open spaces. It aims to keep the public au- 
thorities informed of what is needed to pre- 
serve and increase the natural and struc- 
tural beauties of the city, and to secure 
accomplishment of this work by public agi- 
tation and private effort. This first year has 
been spent mainly in organizing. The 
Guild has about 200 members. 


Every Chicago child of school age is now 
provided with a seat in a schoolroom, thanks 
to a few simple measures carried out by 
Mrs. Young, Superintendent of Schools. 
Besides bringing into daily use large audi- 
toriums which had been used only oecasion- 
ally, and putting up temporary buildings, she 
has redistricted the city so as to bring to- 
gether the children that had no seats and 
the seats that had no children. This is the 
first time since Chicago became a great city 
that all her school children have been pro- 
vided for. 


w%e 
The City of Rochester, N. Y., has 
acquired a tract of forty acres for recrea- 
tion purposes. Fifteen acres are covered by 
buildings, the largest of which will be made 
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into a hall seating 12,000 persons, which 
can be used for conventions, concerts, 
games and expositions. There will also be 
a factory-school, a neighborhood social cen- 
ter and a hospital for contagious diseases. 
A stadium will be laid out with an arena 
for athletics and aviation meets. The land 
lies in a residential district, and its ap- 
proach will be made into an attractive plaza. 


we 


The Massachusetts Civie League is urg 
ing a housing campaign for every municip- 
ality in the state, to be carried on by means 
of independent organizations consisting of 
social workers, strong business men and 
men active in local politics. Representa- 
tives of the League will codperate with such 
associations in starting the campaign. Old 
buildings should be investigated and im- 
proved; a new housing law should be pass- 
ed, and landlords, tenants and the general 
publie should be educated to desire and de- 
mand healthier living conditions and defin- 
ite city planning. 

wwe 


Columbus, Ohio, has a new City Depart- 
ment of Public Recreation under the di- 
rection of a commission of seven citizens, 
who serve without pay. This is the result 
of the untiring zeal of Prof. F. A. McKen- 
zie, of Ohio State University, who for two 
vears has pushed the work of the School 
Extension Society for better recreational ac- 
tivities in playgrounds and schools. Five 
social centers are to be opened this winter 
in school buildings. The model playground 
which was conducted at the Columbus In- 
dustrial Exposition last June, was a help 
in bringing about the creation of this new 
department. 


we 


Richard B. Watrous, Secretary of the 
American Civie Association, says: 


“It is eminently fitting that a real estate 
man should be a member of a park board, 
for as a rule that board has confronting it 
from time to time the selection and pur- 
chase of additional park area. The expert 
advice of a responsible real estate member 
of such a board, one who will not permit 
his personal preferences w dictate in his 
selection, is always of untold value to a 
community.” 


The Mayors of Cleveland and Denver have 
appointed real esfate men upon the Depot 
Commissions of their cities, which are en- 
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Do you want your children or your employees to be exposed to the grave dangers of 
contagion that have been proved to result from the use of the common drinking cup ? 


INDIVIDUAL SANITARY PAPER CUPS 


absolutely do away with these dangers and should be in use in every 
school and factory 


ea 
THE 7 i 


OPEN CUP IS 
STRONG 
AND RIGID 


THE IMPROVED 

FOLDING CUP : 
IS VERY a ; 

CONVENIENT a Fs 


Patents I ‘ = Patent Pending 


CUP CABINETS 


For Schools and Factories, very neat and convenient, made only by 


The American meter Supply Company 


Of New England j pt re 251 Causeway St., Boston 
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gaged in solving the problem of securing 
unicn stations in harmony with the beauty 
and dignity of their group plans. 


oe 

[he suggestion has been made that li- 
brary boards and women’s clubs should work 
for the installation of a new scheme for the 
juvenile departments of public libraries 
the loaning of games to children. This 
would tend to keep the bovs and girls off the 
streets by giving them something pleasant 
to do at home, and would show them that 
the family can have a good time together. 
Alertness in thought and action would be 
stimulated, and games that instruct in 
science, literature and history would con- 
tinue to a certain degree the work of the 
publie schools. The libraries could give out 
library cards through the teachers of the 
public schools, and thus reach many a child 
too timid or too ignorant to get the bene 
fit of this library work on his own initia 
tive. 


At the State Fair held in Syracuse, N. Y., 
in September, the Engineering Division of 
the State Department of Health exhibited 
on a table 12x6 feet, a working model of a 
sewage disposal plant for a population of 
1.500. The following were the elements of 
the model: A manhole, a combined grit 
and screen chamber, a septic tank, sand fil- 
tration beds, contact beds, a sprinkling fil- 
ter, a final settling tank, disinfecting tanks, 
a sludge disposal area and a stream receiv- 
ing purified effluents. All the structures 
were of wood painted to look like the ma- 
terial used in the real plant. By the tiny 
piping system, through which water actually 
passed, one could watch the course of sew- 
age in the purifying process, every step of 
which was clearly labelled. The interest 
shown in the model was increased by ex- 
planatory talks upon it given by members 
of the Engineering Division. 


Last April the People’s Gardens of Wash- 
ington was incorporated under the laws of 
the District of Columbia to further the 
beautification of home surroundings. The 
association undertakes the management of 
whole city blocks, and, after approval by the 
residents, carries out plans for planting, 
and keeps the vards, parkings and grounds 
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proper « lition at a small pro rata ex 

r) tion | 
pense. he association has already receive 
offers for the tr atment of several ¢ t 


squares. Prizes are to be 
beautification of home grounds, recreation 
gardens have been established, and road 
planting has produced blossoms in w 
peeted places. This 
trated lectures will be given showing what 
Washington and other places have accom- 
plished, and folders will be distributed tell- 
ing the best ways of planting lots and hom« 
grounds. The citizens are contributing both 
money and personal effort to make this 
movement successful. 
we 

At the last meeting of the American As 
sociation of Park Superintendents there 
was a discussion on movable versus sta 
tionary benches in parks. ‘It is true that 
movable benches are usually “movable in 
every sense of the word,” and are found on 
Monday mornings in all sorts of places other 
than where they belong; also that they in- 
jure the ground when placed where they 
ought not to be, and that in winter they are 
often piled in unsightly heaps. It is also 
true that movable benches are more com- 
fortable than those made of concrete or iron, 
and that they can by moving be kept in the 
shade. Therefore, a compromise seems wise: 
Let the seats be stationary in all places 
where the shade or screen is also fairly sta 
tionary, and use movable seats along music 
stands and in places where they would be 
used only a few months in the year. Fre 
quent repairing and painting lengthens the 
life of benches greatly and improves the ap 
pearance of the parks. 

we 

New Jersey is taking permanent action 
for tree preservation. Early in October 
there was a conference in Trenton of 30 
delegates from 24 communities. with as 
many more in unofficial capacity. As a re- 
sult a society is to be formed to attain four 
objects: to amend the present shade tree 
laws so as to meet the conditions in any 
community in the state; to secure national 
legislation which shall give the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture power to 
control the importation of diseased nursery 
stock; to prevent the entrance of the gypsy 
and browntail moths and other plant 
enemies into the state; and to make possible 
the services of a state shade tree expert for 
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THE IRON MUSE By John Curtis Underwood 


Ultra-bromidic readers will find little to admire in this volume 
of poems except the swing of the verse, for the Iron Muse is uncom- 
promising. But those to whom a poet is most welcome if he is a 
prophet also will take keen delight in the reading. 





Mr. Underwood has looked beneath the surface of life in many 
lands and moods of humanity. He has found many things that ought 
not to be, but he interprets them with a profound faith that things-as- 
they-are will blossom into the nobler things of to-morrow. 

His is the Whitmanie art of taking the ordinary affairs of life 
and ennobling and enriching them with deeper meaning by showing 
their relation to the vast life of humanity and by placing them in 
their true cosmic setting. 

This advertisement is not inserted by contract with the publishers (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), but is inserted by the editor of The American City in order to give its readers an 


opportunity of knowing this inspiring book, which to many of them will be a mirror 
held up before their own souls. 


Sent on receipt of price ($1.35 postpaid) by 


THE AMERICAN CITY PUBLISHING CO., 93 Nassau St., New York 








The Care of Trees in Lawn, Street, and Park 
By BERNHARD EDUARD FERNOW, Professor of Forestry in the University of Toronto, author of “Economics 
of Forestry, “etc.( American Nature Series, Working with Nature) 393 pp. large |2mo, profusely illustrated. 
This is the only collective and comprehensive hand book on the 
subject. Written for amateurs by an expert forester, it furnishes 
information such as the owner of trees or the “tree warden” may need. 


ive want.”"—Edwin A. Start, Executive Secre- 
tary American Forestry Assn, 

“Every one who owns or rents a tree... 
will be glad to read it...Not technical in 
language, and it is directed toward the exact 


“Truly admirable. ..eminently practic: 
His list of trees desirable for shade and 
ornamental is a full and most valuable one, 
and the illustrations that accompany it are 
enlightening."—New York Tribune. 








“The author may well be said to be the 
father of forestry in the United States 
Written for amateurs by a forester this con- 
veniently arranged volume furnishes in 
formation such as the owner of trees may 
.. There are systematic and exhaustive 
lists...with helpful notes on their adapta 
tions.”"—Scientific American 

“I beg to express the personal opinion 
gathered from typical experience with con 
ditions in mv own state, Massachusetts, and 
from what I know of conditions elsewhere, 
that this book will be very useful, and will, 
to use a well worn phrase, fill a long felt 


need 


needs of the amateur...Of forestry proper 
the book does not speak. It is the case of 
ornamental trees upon the lawn and along 
the streets to which Prof. Fernow addresses 
himself with a sufficiency of scientific detail 
ind a complete absence of sentimentalism. . . 
Excellent cuts for the untutored layman... 
\n entertaining chapter deals with the trans- 
planting of large trees...The second half of 
the volume is devoted to a review of the 
trees available for shade and ornament...A 
clear, sensible and timely contribution to the 
difficult and perplexing life of the commu- 
ter."—New York Evening Sun. 


Sent on receipt of price ($2.17, postpaid) by 


THE AMERICAN CITY PUBLISHING CO., 93 Nassau St., New York 
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any community which has a forestry organ 
ization and will bear the necessary expense 
State Forester Gaskill says: 

“We have at least two very efficient 
shade tree commissions in New Jersey and 
the promise of numerous others. Our laws 
in general recognize the principle of home 
rule, and I hope that they will always do so, 
yet we hope to secure such modifications as 
will result in a wider acceptance of the op- 
portunities for effective work that the statute 
affords.” 

As the New Jersey law now stands, any 
shade tree commission appointed shall have 
control of the publie parks of the muni- 
cipality. Where there is already a good 
park commission that will not undertake the 
shade tree work and is unwilling to step 
aside, the situation is blocked, but the 
shade tree expert may solve the problem. A 
committee of five has been appointed to ef- 
fect the organization desired. 


The annual convention of the American 
Civie Association to be held in the New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 14th, 15th and 16th, promises to be 
one of unusual interest to those engaged in 
all phases of civic improvement work. The 
program, as arranged, covers a wide range 


Books for 


[Readers are requested to order books 
ican City. American books will be sent on 
tions will be made on foreign books. | 


Medical Inspection of Schools * 


This volume gives the information 
gathered during an investigation of the 
effect of school life on the physical welfare 
of children, which was started in 1907 by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. While te 
material is scientifically important, it is 
presented in such a way that it is of use to 
all who are interested in the health of 
school children. 

The history of medical inspection abroad 
and in this country is given, with reasons 
for adopting the system and the legislation 


* By Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D.. and Leon- 
ard P. Ayres. Charities Publication Commit- 
tee, New York, 1910 Octavo, 276 pp.: $1.00 
postpaid 
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of beneticent activities, and is to include 
an important session devoted to national 
and state parks, other sessions for the con- 
sideration of city planning, and special ses- 
sions devoted to the intimate work that may 
be done for the beautifying of home and 
neighborhood surroundings. Special con- 
sideration will be given to the department 
of nuisances, including billboards, the smoke 
nuisance, and the typhoid fly. 

The American Civie Association has this 
year conducted a notable crusade against 
the fly, and a special session will be given 
to addresses by scientists, who will set 
forth the dangers to health in the unre- 
stricted liberty of the fly, and suggest 
detinite ways for its extermination. 

At the city planning sessions, the ad- 
dresses will aim to give just the informa- 
tion desired by cities about to take up 
comprehensive planning, explaining in de- 
tail what it comprehends, how to proceed 
to form city planning commissions, and 
how to arouse the public to vote for plans, 
and later on to vote for their acceptance 
and execution. 

Sessions will be held both morning and 
afternoon on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, with a special evening session, 
Wednesday, December 14th. 


the Citizen 


reviewed in this department through The Amer- 
receipt of the postpaid price. 


Special quota- 


authorizing it. The greater portion of the 
volume is given over to methods of inspec- 
tion, the duties of the teacher and the 
school nurse, and the forms used for re- 
cording inspection, making reports, ete., 
showing how this work is actually being 
carried on in many places. There are re- 
productions of seventy charts and forms in 
actual use and more than thirty statistical 
tables showing the results of the investiga- 
tion. 

Inspection for contagious diseases and 
for noncontagious treated 
separately, and there is a chapter on 
“Vision and Hearing Tests by Teachers.” 
There is a careful index and a very full 
bibliography ineluding books, 
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We want to show you how thoroughly practical it is to receive all the 
benefits of out-of-door sleeping with the face, only, coming in contact 
with the crisp, out-door air—enjoying the comforts of a warm room, 
protected from drafts, storms, colds and insects—by using a 


Walsh Window Tent 


Has an awning to protect sleeper—no nails or screws to mar the 
woodwork—can be instantly adjusted to any window. 











l FE. 22nd Street, New York, Febr 8, 1908 bout it I am nearly sixty years of age and have 
I re your tent is doing gr I k ‘ 1 bror tis ever winter for the last ten years 
it is being : t c irts of t ] caped this year so far and hope and expect 
\W t k for t the t get thr g the inter feel that you have 
work é ‘ rl utire { 1 ‘ c f escape for many of the ills 
Sect t nd te lar’ ( fe j 
Pre t 
‘ . Ansonia, Ohi I ordered one of your tents a little 
» I M I find r and received it promptly and in 
wind hye . : ca g I have been using it ever since and 
b ida t t ‘ ou Claim it to be. I am well satisfied with 
the diag it ill recommend it to friends who are suffer- 
i 4 tuberculosis or like diseases.—lW’. L. Warvel. 
>) ot. vd fee aie , 
a. son J Pe 7 . wit t . meg me . ; et, Illinois.—I have used one of your tents all 
little girl | e had ir inter and slept in it every night In the first 
i . 4 : ‘oe rs two months I gained ten pounds. It gave me an 
t ca . } ent it etite f breakfast, something I didn’t have for 
s heen . reve ites b e was My fever and cough all left me and I do not 
sleep and never wakened unt , the next mort raise any now I WcLoughitn. 
O » sé s fright 
= ertainly t ' nkf f 5 iat : e ten &. Griffin Corners, New York.—I received my tent 
done for het Mrs. C. G. Osburs se al weeks ago and am simply delighted with it. 
Having gi it a fair trial, I only wish I could find 
Washington, D. C.—I am emthusiastic over the tent s e way to supply all patients with a window tent.— 
and eak t ery ne who « ’ t 1 ub! . t j y 








Write to-day for free booklet, “What Fresh Air Will Do,” and full particulars of our 
30-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 





RECOMMENDED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS EVERYWHERE 


CABINET MFG. CO., 3232 Maine Street, Quincy, Ill. | 


Manufacturers of Superior Cabinets for Turkish and Vapor Baths 
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articles The “Suggestions to Teachers 
and School Physicians Regarding Medical 
re Massachusetts 


I 
Board of Education are given in full in one 


nspectiol 1 by he 
appendix, and in another are found the 
rules issued to medical inspectors of schools 
in Chicago, Detroit, and Springfield, Mass. 

We would call especial attention to Chap 
ter 12, which admits difficulties not vet « 
quered as well as some “stubborn and 
hitherto unsuspected and apparently ul 
reconcilable facts” as to the effect of physi 
eal defects on retardation. Statistic 
methods group together all kinds of de- 
fects, some of which have a direct bearing, 
while others do not. 

Defective hearing undoubtedly exer- 
cises an important influence on a pupil’s 
success in school, but the fact that a child 
has a club-foot has no such significance 
That we are unable to measure by statist 
cal methods the influence of physical con- 
dition upon school progress is far from 
proving that such influence does not exist 

ote 


Prevention of Tuberculosis 


‘The Campaign Against Tuberculosis in 
the United States’+ is a sort of en- 
eyclopedia of progress in this fight. The 
ook was compiled under the direction of 
the National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

It contains a directory of institutions in 
the United States and Canada dealing witl 
the disease. The list includes sanati 


hospitals, day camps, insane asylums, penal 





institutions, dispensaries and clinics. Cart 
has been taken to exclude the names of un 
desirable institutions, but the National As 
sociation does not recommend or indorse 
any of those listed. In the appendix theré 


a chart showing the growth 


are tables an 


; , 
of the anti-tuberculosis movement by the 


hese various institutions. 
A list is given of tuberculosis classes in 
the United States and of associations and 


committees for the study and prevention 


loeation of 


} 


of tuberculosis. Those wishing to organ- 
ize similar societies will be glad to have the 
typical constitutions and bylaws included 
in this volume. 

About 100 pages are devoted to state and 
municipal legislation affecting tuberculosis 
in the United States, including the work of 


+By Philip P. Jacobs. Charities Publica- 
tion Committee, New York, 1908. Octavo, 


467 pp.: $1.99 postpaid 


nprehensivs ; 

V L { er sis [} s s Vy 

sanit I laws « Massachusetts and 

Michigan, the anti-spitting law Virginia 
é Che book is fully indexed 


wwe 
‘*No Uncared-For Tuberculosis in 1915’ 


The Proceedings of the Conference of the 


Local Committee on the Prevention of Tu 
berculosis of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
clationz, held in Albany ist March, have 
been published in pamphlet form and illus 
trated with portraits of me rominent in 


methods of treatment and charts of weigh 


t 
and hemoglobin tests. The membership of 
the New York local committees is given, 





and there Saiu ndex I the I rmation 
presented. The n iterial 1S § 1 nd 
so full of eresting details that it is dif 
ficult to review adequate especially as it 

vers r sess ns € I V several 
papers 1 live diseussior Many dis 
tinguished people were interested in this 

nierence which the Pr lent f the 


Among the agencies sidered for cart 
g into effect the New } ber : 
aw of 1908 were the phy e dis 
pensary, the visting nurs¢e nd relief wor 
The campaign among school children, 
carried on by medical scl nspection and 
en-air schools, ré ed tl é a 
vhole session, as did the instit ire 
r* i] sie 
[This pamphlet ought to be ir e | 
f every worker in this field; $s vit 1} 
to-date; it speaks straight from the lips of 
those who are fighting hardest, 1 t inte 
gently. It behooves everyone who is ir 
earnest to fall in line with the plans of 
conference to which Dr. Robert Koch of 


3erlin, the discoverer of the bacillus tuber 
eulosis, cabled: 

“Your program is the best I know to re- 
duce the death rate of tuberculosis in the 
shortest time possible.” 


t State Charities Aid Association. New York 
1919 Octavo, 248 pp 50 cents postpaid 
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CIVIC BOOKS FREE 


To Civic and Commercial Organizations 
which serd in at one time five or more new annual subscriptions for THE AMERICAN CITY at 
our special clut ite of 75 cents a vear (foreign postage extra). 


In this way you can add to the reference shelves of your own or your public library books 
that will help to make your city °lesirable 


For 5 subscriptions we will send postpaid any Or Either of the Following Pairs: 
ene of the following: 


iE CAMPAIGN AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS IN 


THE DETHRONEMENT OF THE CITY BOSS, THE UNITED STATES, by Phil ip P. Jacobs 
John J. Hamilton our country 
ah , Te. , 
= . a VY. Bartlett AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK FOR TUBERCU- 
THE BETTER CiTy Dana V ee: ti tin LOSIS COMMITTEES 
: l 7 a id ! dene at the 1910 Conference of the 
OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS Leonard P. Ayres olihaneg 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CITY PLANNING, 
by Benjamin Cc _ltoreh 


AMONG SCHOOL GARDENS 


remedy our ed and gested 
by M. Loulse Greene, Ph.D Ps ial his 
xy GARDEN SUBURBS 
garcte g \ str 8 ‘ examples of English garden suburbe 
CHILDREN’S GARDENS FOR PLEASURE, For 8 Subscriptions: 
HEALTH AND EDUCATION ’ . — AMERICAN PLAYGROUNDS, by Everett B. Mero 
Henry G Pars ns be ‘ 1 of every teacher It explains 
It apne e t a b . e making equipping and conducting of 6 
. Or both of the following: 
CONDITIONS OF PROGRESS IN DEMOCRATIC COMMISSION PLAN OF MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
GOVERNMENT Hon. Charles Evans Hughes ME NT I ed by E Clyde Robbins 
Thre : ns ‘ e k prehensive and concentrated 
THE HINDRANCES TO GOOD CITIZENSHIP, PUBLIC RECREATION FACILITIES 
Hon. James Bryce - } ; om, and women pred 
7 > mea - . a ‘ s and playgrounds 
HOL Sit G REFORM Lawrence Veiller vor © Senssnysrmes 
er a tty : . 5 af THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND 
the ements PARK, B E. Fernow 
THE GREAT WHITE PLAGUE Edward O. Otis ih, : rners rees, written for amateurs 
A por 7 ; pian 
CIVICS AND HEALTH, by William H. Allen For 11 Subscriptions: 
“ea . : , e PLAYGROUND TECHNIQUE AND PLAYCRAFT, 
’ f ¢ F Arthur Leland and Corna Higbee Leland 
t i w to lay out, build and 
Or Both of the Following: —— a 1 needs 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN 


For 12 Subscriptions Either of the Following: 
t Arthur William Dunn 


VOLUMES I, If AND Il! OF THE AMERICAN 
A extbock good citiz . kes the put CITY, bound — 
, Ay ; a MODERN METHODS OF STREET CLEANING, 
TOWN ANS CITY Frances Gulick Jewett B by George A. Soper, Ph. D. 
<- x A teresting. read e study fs tati profusely illu- 





For 6 Subscriptions: For 13 Subscriptions Either of the Following: 
THE HEALTH OF THE CITY, Hollis Godfrey MODERN CIVIC ART, by | Charles Mulford Robinson 
J 5 < t prehensive ideal of the 


é 
€ 


LICE ADMINISTRATION, 
GREAT CITIES IN AMERICA 


by Leonhard Felix Fuld, Ph.D. 





Delos F Wilcox. Ph.D A etailed study rganization and conduct of 
= es f x A . nds 

‘ ; « es For 16 Subscriptions; 
- : . ™ PROCEEDINGS OF THE CINCINNATI CONFER- 
ENCE FOR GOOD CITY age pig narnia (1909) 
THE NEEDS OF CITY CHILDREN 4 ry of progress : an important work 

Jane Addams f reference —_—_— ~ - 

A werful arg fer th ‘ fw : e and For 20 Subscriptions: 
cries : THE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL OF MUNICI- 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF TOWNS AND CITIES PAL WASTE, Wm. F. Morse 
by Charles Mulford Robinson \ " the authority wen by many years of study and 
Tre . rperic e y j e to responsible city ¢ als who want 
ning and atr Eve , ‘ and every ciric 6 . est met 1 of waste disposal for their city’s 

r ar eens 
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